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After the Snow 


n? By Edward A. Collier 


Matt. 4: 1-11 


9. Marchiy 1 eeupe Call of the First 
isc 


LL. night the silent snow came drifting down ; 
. And. lo, the grain-fields, late.so sere and*brown, 
Are covered in against the winter’s cold. 
It is my Father’s kindly thought that heeds 
The peril of the grain, the grass, the seeds : 
Will not his care much more his child enfold ? 


Last night, all dingy hues enrobed the soil ; 
But now a whiteness shaming fullers’ toil: 
And thus my loving. Father bids me know 
That, though my sins as red as crimson be, 
Yet, through the precious blood that cleanses me, 
They shall be even whiter than the snow. 


KINDERHOOK, N, Y. 








Frank L. Brown, 
three largest Sunday-schools in the world, commences 
in this issue a new department that promises to startle 
Sunday-schools and parents out of some dangerous ruts. 


superintendent of one of the 


# 
Living the Revival Life 


Only those churches are in a normal condition 
which are experiencing what we call a revival. And 
this forces us. to face the fact that. most of our churches 
are in a sadly abnormal condition. A revival has 
been well defined as ‘‘a cleansing and awakening of 
the Church to an apprehension of its normal life in 
Christ, and to service for the unsaved.’’ Charles G. 
Finney, who was used of God perhaps more than any 
other man of the last century in the quickening of the 
church in America, was wonderfully sane and clear 
on the conditions and factors of a revival.1 ‘*A re- 
vival,’’ he said, ‘‘ consists in the return of the Church 
from her backslidings and in the conversion of sin- 
ners. A revival always includes conviction of sin 

1 “ A Spiritual Awakening,” being selections from Firney’s Life and 


Lectures, is a five-cent pamphlet that has been used of God to awaken 
notable revivals in the foreign and home fields. lt may be obtained 


from the Association Press, 124 Kast 28th Street, New York City. 





on the part of the Church. . . . Christians will have 
their faith renewed. They will be filled with a tender 
and burning love for souls. A revival breaks the 
power of the world and of sin over Christians. When 
the churches are thus awakened and reformed, the 
salvation of sinners will follow.’’ So long, therefore, 
as there are unsaved sinners in the world, and so !ong 
as Satan attacks saved sinners and succeeds in causing 
failure and backslidings, every church of Christ needs 
to live continuously in the awakened life and spirit of 
the revival. Finney’s ministry showed the practical 
possibility of this. A revival continued in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle of New York as long as he remained 
its pastor There was a continual revival in Oberlin 
College while he was there as a professor and pastor. 
He believed, and he proved, as have many others, 
that any one can have a revival in his church if he 
really wants it enough. Any one: whether the min- 
ister or some inconspicuous member. Is your church 
living the revival life? It will do so when you are 
willing to let God bring this to pass. 


x 
Have You a Vagrant Mind? 


Most of us have vagrant minds. Possibly one 
person in a hundred thousand has his mind con- 
stantly.and rigidly under control and direction. Such 
a person knows the meaning of efficiency and con- 
centration in a way that most of us never approximate 
or dream of... Itis.a comparatively easy matterto let 
one’s mind be concentrated on a given piece of work 
which demands close attention. But when no such 
absorbing work is in hand; when, for example, one 
is walking on the street, or.is in train or trolley-car, or 
dressing in the morning, or filling in time with the 
thousand and one other necessary routine occupations 
which leave the mind free,—in how many of us is our 
mind under the same alert, watchful, incessantly 
directed control then as when the absorbing work is 
in hand? Rather is the mind usually a mere shuttle- 
cock, tossed back and forth by any whim of sugges- 
tion from within or without. And such mental 
vagrancy is an unspeakable waste of the priceless 
asset of time. _ We do not need to be thinking sinful 
thoughts in order to sin with our minds. We sin 
whenever we are not letting Christ use them in the 
way that most honors him. . To think of him, in un- 
broken communion with him whenever we are free to 
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do so, is one rich safeguard. Let us seek as never 
before his mastery of our minds, that. they shall 
always be doing his bidding only. The Christ- 
directed mind cannot be vagrant. May our minds be 
the complete, instant, and incessant bondservants of 


Christ ! 
—<— 
God’s Unasked Gifts 


God's best gifts come to us unsought. That is 
because God knows how to lavish his love upon us 
better than we know how to ask for it, What man 
could have thought of, or would have dared to ask 
for, the Gift of God’s only Son, Jesus Christ ? _ Noth- 
ing but God's unthinkable love, which passeth knowl- 
edge, could conceive and bestow this unspeakable 
Gift. And so of all the other lesser but infinitely rich 
things that he ‘‘also with him freely'’ gives us. We 
ask for much, and we receive much ; but how often 
do we receive that for which we not only never thought 
to ask, but could not possibly have thought to ask! 
God does not leave us to our own little prayers and 
petitions, great and daring though they may be. He 
first loved us. He plans for us and achieves for us 
incessantly. How we should rejoice when he withholds 
what we ask, knowing as we do that this.-is only that 
he may give us better than we ask, 


a 
Whom Satan Hates Most 


Satan hates most those in whom Christ. wins 
oftenest. That is part of the penalty we gladly pay for 
real oneness with Christ: “Every time we let Jesus 
win an overwhelming victory in our life, or, better 
even than victory, every time he liberates us glori- 
ously from even the appeal of a temptation, Satan, 
routed and discomfited, marks us for an attack the 
like of which he never would have honored us with 
but for this closer union with Christ. As Christ’s vic- 
tories multiply, Satan's subtleties grow more refined 
and hateful. And with every fresh gain that Christ 
makes’ in the occupancy of our life, the disaster of 
any failure in conscious sin grows the greater, and 
Satan’s determination that we shall sin grows the more 
relentless. What an awful, yet joyous conflict it is ! 
How we must watch and pray! Yet Christ’s word is 
pledged to us in his blood that against the supremest 
onslaughts of hell we shall be more than conquerors ! 


A 
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Only a Drop, But In the Bucket 


HEN we have said of any one of our efforts that 
it was only a drop in the bucket, we usually 
feel that we have said the least that could be 

said of its usefulness. It seems almost too little to 
count. For most of us, when we do try to do any 
good, are very anxious to have it count for a great 
deal, and are very badly disappointed and feel not a 
little wronged that it does not go for more. The few 
strokes we put forth for making things better seem to 
us to deserve great results, and we are easily provoked 
at finding that they do not measure up to the scale 
we have set for them. But vastness and size are not 
the way to judge of the worth of our efforts ; and, when 
we have used this familiar phrase, we have often, 
without knowing it, said the best that could be said 
about our Moggers to do good. What we ought to 
say, and what would put the matter encouragingly, 
is that it was only a drop, but in the bucket. It is 
the drop zm the bucket that counts ; it is the one that 
is spilled outside of it‘that does not. For what we 
need most is not to do something great, not'to make 
some immense contribution to the world’s welfare, 
but to have what we can do so joined to other efforts 
that it may be conserved, and not dissipated and lost. 

Nowhere do we show our pride and our vanity more 
than in demanding that there shall be a lot to show 


for the little that we do, We want to do a great deal 
of good, a large quantity of it, andy also to have it 
stand to our OWm jaccount afd credit, Everytiring 
must tell, There must be nothing thrown away: But 
one of the most striking things about .the work of 
Jésus was his lack of anxiety as to whetlter he was 
accomplishing much, ‘His_confidence that wh: itever 
he did would all help to carry out his main purpose 
was one of the royal and restful elements of his influ- 
ence. Many things were obscurely.done, and the 
people they were done for were largely those whose 
.word- even of commendation would not carry far. In 
out-of-the-way places and on out-of-the-way people 
who would not contribute toward making a great tra- 
dition, he exerted his power, and never betrayed any 
fear that the occasion would not help on his main 
work. A single instance might not of itself seem very 
much, but because it was a part and always a part of 
God's one great purpose in him, he knew it counted. 
Little all by itself, it became part of a swelling flood 
when it was done as God's will; and just what part of 
the flood it was he did not ask to know. 

Nothing is so sure of counting for all it is worth as 
a mere drop, if only it is held and kept in by some 
bucket. It is the only chance it has te do much. 
And when people want to take their tiny contribution 
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out of the main mass and exercise it all by itself, they 
soon discover how little it amounts to. Our wasted 
efforts were mostly wasted not because they were so 
small, but because they were not joined as they might 
easily have been to something greater. 


‘* The things we choose shall be our own, 
God leaves alone.”’ 


The bucketful magnifies the value and multiplies the 
worth of every drop in it. It makes effective what 
would otherwise have hardly counted, ‘1 like,"’ 
said one of our statesmen at the reunion of a certain 
society, —‘‘I like to feel that I belong to a big insti- 
tution.’’ -A-lesser man could not have found it in his 
heart to rejoice that he simply belonged to something 
great. He would want to be the whole thing him- 
self. The lesser man would feel that the very great- 
ness of the institution lessened the distinctness and 
import of his own place and part in it. The greater 
mind thrilled at the thought of how much more he 
amounted to by having his life connected with the 
greater body, and having all its tides pour through 
him. To him it seemed like a great reflector set up 
behind a rather small lamp and magnifying its power 
a hundred times. Professor Palmer of Harvard says 
that one of the marks of spiritual maturity is in com- 
ing to feel that we are a part of some greater whole. 

George Eliot said that one of the elements of genius 
was the power to work with others. The sterility of 
much that ought to have been genius is in just that 
stark mistaken separateness which makes some peo- 
ple incapable of lending themselves to a great com- 
mon purpose, Their abilities are unmistakable, but 
they need to be blended. Nobody can use them. 
They must go a way of their own and go alone. And 
when life is over, somehow those that prized distinc- 
tion above everything are a little dim to us, Their 
influence was only a drop, when it might have been 
a drop in the bucket. Very little in itself each of our 
lives would have been; but as it is, it has been blent 
into a family or ‘a church or a college or a school or a 
firm or some organization, and the result is that our 
influence has not been lost. 

There are times in our education when it is well for 
us to cultivate our own gifts, stand apart to discover 
what it is that we can best do, find our own best way 
of contributing to the great family to which we belong. 
There may be ycars when we have to do that. But 
then at last we must begin to long to carry back our 
gift and employ it with and for the rest. Unless we 
can get our drop of influence or truth or ability into 
some bucket or other, it will hardly be felt and may 
disappear altogether. 

There comes a time in life, some season, in which 
it comes upon us like a revelation, how good it is to 
belong to something greater than ourselves! In the 
past we may have thought a great deal of the restraints, 
the narrowness, the fetters, which are a part of all life 
which is shared with others, Then somehow in a 
flash we see how good it is to be a part, to have our 
life and interests bound up with other lives and inter- 
ests, even if sometimes our own seem to be quite lost 
in them, None but those who have had to live their 
lives alone and see what comes of it, what futile 
efforts, what wasted days, can know to the full the 
sense of power ang&help and richness and freedom 
that comes from getting the one drop which each of 
our lives is back into the retaining and conserving 
and multiplying bucket of God’ great purpose. 

















When Hungering for the 
Fulness of Christ the Life 


It is a great day for any Christian when he comes 
sharply to realize that there is, in Christ, a fulness of 
life that as yet he has not entered upon. This fulness 
of Christ as the life, or the life that is Christ, is so 
radically different from the starved Christian life of 
many followers of Christ in these days of the Church, 
that it may fairly be said to constitute an utterly new 
stage, or epoch, of life for one who is thus liberated, 
It does not mean simply more of the old blessings 
that we have already known, though it includes that ; 
but it means new blessings that have never entered 

one’s imagination or experience, and that cannot be 
' described to one until they have been experienced. 
It means the satisfaction of soul-hunger, of defeated 
hopes, of baffled longings, the raising to life of things 
long counted dead, the bringing into joyous existence 
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even of ‘‘things that are not,’’ as only the omni 
tent love of God could devise and accomplish. Oh, 

it is worth while, the fulness of the life that is Christ! . 
And it is open now, to-day, this hour, to every one, | 

So it is that honest questions about this marvelous 
blessing ought to be frankly asked and answered. . 
Every such question can be answered, sufficiently to 
let Christ into any heart in His fulness. The Spirit of 
truth is ready and eager to guide us into all the truth, 
A reader in Missouri has been stirred to earnest ques- 
tioning about ‘‘the mystery which hath been hid for 
ages and generations,’’ but now hath been manifested, 
which is, ‘‘ Christ in you.’’ -She writes ; 

I want to ask you a question. I won't take time to tell you 
of the experiences that have brought it about, but only that I 
realize now what I have felt at times before : that / must have 
this full life of Christ that you speak of. 

Pe ny you please tell me just how you put this into practical 
efiec s 

Am I to study and try to live as thé Bible and the example 
of Christ teach, trusting, as I do this, to draw strength from 
Him? Or do I step aside altogether and let Him do it? 
What does it mean to have Christ live inus? If he lives in us, 
what is the use of trying to study his will from other sources ? 
If he is in us, all-wise and all-powerful, it seems that his will 
would be done without effort on our part. Yet I know that is 
untrue and absurd; and still it confuses my mind so that I 
cannot make headway. 

It would be hopeless to attempt to think or reason 
this matter through, for God is the one who accom- 
plishes it, and his methods are beyond our little reas- 
oning. Yet we can clearly understand ou, part in 
the matter ; that is all that is necessary, God will do 
his part without any help from our understanding. 

There are just three things that one needs to do 
who has already received Jesus Christ as Saviour. In 
receiving Christ as Saviour we have turned over to 
him our sins, asked him to forgive us for them and 
bear their death-penalty for us, and save us unto the 
eternal life that we have forfeited. Many have done 
this who have, perhaps unconscioushy, not.made or 
continued to make an absolute, unconditional surren- 
der of their life to Christ’s present and incessant mas- 
tery. They have accepted Christ as their Saviour, 
but they are not making him the unquestioned, im- 
plicitly obeyed master of their everyday life in all its 
habits, its desires, its activities, its purposes. The 
first step, then, is to make this sweeping, uncondi- 
tional surrender of our life to Christ, in an utter aban- 
donment of ourselves, —all that we are and all that we 
have, —to his mastery for time and for eternity. This 
is to be done in definite prayer. It is not so much 
an act or effort of the will or of determination on our 
part, as it is just a complete letting go of everything, 
as we ask Christ forever to take full and undisputed 
direction of our life. 

There are some who have already done this, or who 
can honestly say they believe they have, to the limit 
of their present light. Yet they are living defeated, 
unfruitful, unsatisfied lives. .The next step, for them 
as for others, if they believe that there is a fulness of 
life in Christ not yet theirs, is another act of, prayer. 
This time let them simply ask God to give them, by 
the sheer action of his supernatural power upon their 
mind and heart, whatever fuller appropriation, or 
conception, or consciousness, of Christ as their life 
they may need. 

This prayer may properly precede and follow an 
earnest and prayerful study of Christ as our life. For 
we must remember that he is more than our Friend, 
more than merely a Saviour, more than an ever- 
present Helper and Companion: he is that one of 
the Godhead who constitutes himself literally (not as 
a figure of speech, but actually and literally) the body, 
the mind, the. soul, and the spirit, of one who receives 
him as Saviour and Life. Not only are we mem- 
bers of the body of Christ (1 Cor, 12:27; Eph. 5: 
30), but ‘* your bodies are members of Christ’’ (1 Cor. 
6:15). Study prayerfully, for an appropriation of this 
life-liberating truth, such passages as John 15 : 1-8, the 
brief letier to the Ephesians, the first chapter of Col- 
ossians, Galatians 2 : 20, and Philippians 1 : 21. 
Many, many other New Testament passages confront 
us with this same mysterious but blessed truth : of you, 
the believer, living ‘‘in Christ,’’ and of ‘Christ in 
you."’ Further help in this study will be found in 
two pamphlets, ‘‘ The Life that is Christ,"’ and ‘* The 
Life that Wins*’ (The Sunday School Times Co., 2 
cents and 3 cents respectively). 

Gaining all the light we can, therefore, by such 
study, on this richest fact and truth of the Christian 
life, let us, as the second step, ask God to give what 
our study can only prepare for: the new conscious- 
ness and conception of Christ that we need, God thus 
making Christ our life as never before. 

The third step is the simplest, yet as vital as the 
other two ; and it is just here that we may be tempted 
to falter, because Satan will try to block God's richest 
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blessing in any life. Having surrendered all, and : 
haying asked God for all, there remains nothing but > 


that we thank God in quiet faith and belief for having 
granted all that we have asked. But suppose there 
is nothing to indicate that God Aas answered? No 
changed feeling on our part, no new consciousness of 
power, no evidence of any sort: what then? Well, 


. we have just two alternatives : either to thank God, 


in belief, for his complete and satisfying and life- 
changing answer.to our prayer ; or to say that we can- 
not be sure that God always keeps his word. If we 
shrink from this last, then let us joyously accept the 
first. God promises to answer prayer. Here was a 
prayer for something that God offers to any who will 
ask and receive. Therefore God has pledged his 
word in the matter; and his word is better than any 
evidence of his word. So let us, without evidence, 
without feeling, in cold blood if necessary, but in 
firm and unshaken faith in the love and truth and 
power of God, thank him for his unspeakable Gift, 
and rise from our knees to let Christ our life manifest 
himself when and as he will. 

There will be unsolved mysteries after this, to the 
end of our life. One is as to the twofold nature that 
we still have, even after Christ has become our life 
and dwells forever in us, The Holy Spirit tell us 
about this, through Paul, in the 7th and 8th chapters 
of Romans. We can still resist the eternal Christ 
who is our life, if we will, and thus sin; but we 
have now infinite strength, in a new way, against 
sich sin; and we shall not consciously sin as we 
continue to yield genuinely to Christ our Master and 
Life. The whole burden of life, work, and effort is 
shifted from us to Christ, We give up ‘‘trying’’ to 
do anything ; we let Christ himself do everything. 
But we do not physically step aside as we now let him 
do all our work. We know that, though fe will do 
our work, he will do it with our bodies and minds. 
If, for example, a letter needs to be written, Christ 
himself will write that letter; but he will use our 
mind and our hand to write it with. 

So as to studying to know Christ's will. He does 
net remove the need of study from our life; he, 
dwelling within us, filling and permeating us with 
himself, makes his will known to us by directing our 
mind in the channels and processes of study. There 
is activity on our part, physical and mental’; yet-it 
may be truly said that, when we are living in com- 
plete and sustained surrender to Christ our life, there 
is no -effort in what we do. None, that is, in the 
ordinary sense of that word. We simply surrender 
to Christ's effort. For Christ himself furnishes all the 
strength, whether physical, mental, or spiritual ; and 
we no more put forth effort than the driving-rod of a 
locomotive puts forth effort to turn the wheels. The 
steam furnishes the effort, not the rod. Christ in us 
is the sole and entire dynamic, or motive-power, of our 
life. All that we seem to do, he, and he alone, per- 
sonally present, actually and literally accomplishes. 
‘*It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me.’’ 

Any form of words in which this truth of Christ 
our life may be gropingly expressed is sure to be un- 
satisfactory and inadequate. Christ himself cannot 
fully express his own infinite truths in our human, 
finite language. But Christ can clothe himself with 
us and give himself through us ; and that is better. 
Let us be sure that neither he nor we can be satisfied 
until this has been done for us; and let us pay any 
price, in prayer, study, and surrender, to let him 
bring it to pass. 

PA 


Selling Out to Vaudeville 


Have we any responsibility for the use that we 
know others intend to make of property that we are 
asked to sell them? This question is not an unusual 
one, and it is confronting an Ontario reader, who 
writes : 

Would there be anything wrong in selling a building to be 
used for exhibiting moving pictures and vonivellie ? Ail films 
here have to pass a Board of Supervision. ‘lhe price is very 
tempting. 

And vaudeville seems to be very tempting too,— 
disastrously so, to judge from the character of its 
exhibitions and its effect upon those to whom it caters. 
A ‘‘refined vaudeville show’’ does not make for the 
uplift of the community. It usually includes features 
that are degrading, though its habitual attendants 
become so inured to these that many would be sur- 
prised to hear them thus characterized. Moving pic- 
tures are, of course, of all sorts. Some are genuinely 
educational and worthy. Some have apparently 
worked great damage among young people. On the 
whole, the Devil would seem to have good reasons for 
making the proffered price for this property tempting. 
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LESSON FOR FEB, II (Luke 2: 40-52) 
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V. THE MURDER. 


HEY killed him on the early afternoon of a May 
day, May 14, 1863. We never found the man 
who did the deed, although there was no pre- 

tense of concealment about it. It was committed in 
broad daylight, in the presence of hundreds of men. 
The murder was officially reported, but there was no 
investigation. Indeed, it was not called a ‘‘ murder’’ 
at all. It was simply reported as a ‘‘ casualty."’ 
‘Casualty ’’—‘* what happens by chance,’’ the dic- 
tionary says; ‘‘an unfortunate accident, especially 
one resulting in bodily injury or death ; specifically, 
disability or loss of life in military service.’’ It is 
something to be expected. It is taken for granted. 
But the man himself, who made the accusation as he 
was dying, called it ‘* murder.’’ 

A dull, staccato thunder of guns ii in the distant front, 

a galloping staff-orderly giving an order to Colonel 
Cromwell which he shouted to us ; a sudden barking 
of many commands from the line officers ; a double- 
quicking of the column into the line, and almost in 
the time I have written it we were in line of battle in 
the woods before Jackson, Mississippi... I heard Cap- 
tain Frank Biser shouting his customary ‘‘ instructions 
to skirmishers’’ as he deployed ‘*A’’ and ‘‘ B"’ com- 
panies into the skirmish line, and they disappeared 
amid the scrub oaks,—‘‘ Keep up a rapid fire in the 


general direction of the enemy, and yell all the time !’’. 


The regiment followed to the brow of the hill. that 
looked down on the creek winding: in muddy swirls 


and many meanderings across the level meadows. ; 
’Far.to. our right we could hear our own: battery, the 
Second Iowa, its bronze Napoleons throbbing like a. 


heart of fire. And at our left the Waterhouse Bat- 
tery, of Chicago, was baying like a wolf hound at the 
gray battalions down by the little riven. .We.were 
supporting that battery.. And.we were. apdgred to lie 
down and keep ourselves out of sight. 


The Man’ Who Stumbled 

This seemed to mie excessive caution. ° 
cruit’ in’ my first battle,’ I calléd it a battle. 
soldiers spoke of it as'a fight.~° 
wanted to ‘see ‘it. 
about ‘me, _ ‘It didn’t look like any picture of a baitle 
I ever saw ina book. The mah with'whdm'l touched 


I was a re- 
The old 
Whatever it was, I 


elbows at my right, Doc Worthington, an old school.’ 
fellow before we-were comrades, said with a note of 


admiration in his voice: 

‘« Haven't those fellows got a splendid line ?’’ 

I saw the long line of gray-jacketed skirmishers doing 
a beautiful skirmish drill. Puff-puft-puff the little 
clouds of blue smoke broke out ‘froim ‘the gray line 
moving through the mist that was drifting ‘across the 
field. I saw the blue-blouséd skirmish line comme into 
view from the woods at the foot of the hill. I'saw a 
man stumble ‘and fall on his face. 
not get up and’go on with’ the’ ‘advancing line did I’ 
realize that he had‘ not stumbled. 

I had a strange trouble with my breath for a_ boy 
with lungs like a colt and a heart that is strong unto 
this day. An officer came riding down the linc, pulled 
up his horse, asked a soldier for a match, calmly 
lighted his pipe, puffed it into energetic action, and 
rode down the hill after the skirmishers. How I ad- 
mired his wonderful coolness ! 


a symptom of dare-devil, reckless coolness, but only 


‘ of natural, human nervousness. 


I saw the skirmishers now and then rush suddenly 
together, rallying by fours and squads as a little troop 
of cavalry menaced the line with a rush,—a charge, 
we called it then. I saw them deploy just as quickly, 
and heard them cheering as a rapid volley admon- 
ished the troopers with a few empty saddles. Then 
I saw the gray line advance resolutely, and with much 
dodging and zigzagging our own skirmishers were 
slowly falling back to their line of support. The guns 
of the Waterhouse battery, fiercely augmenting their 
clamorous barking, suddenly fell silent. The gunners 
swabbed out the hot cannon, and then stood at their 
stations. 

‘*Why do they stop firing ?’’ I asked. 

‘« They are letting the guns cool,*’ said.a corporal. 

‘« They are going to get out of-this,"’ said Worth- 
ington ; ‘‘ those fellows are coming up the hill."’ 





I rosé up on my knees to ‘look’ 


‘Not ‘until he did 


By the time I went. 
into the next battle I knew that the pipe trick was not 


Lights and Shadows of a Soldier’s Life 


By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 





** O the pity of it!’’ That is the cry that leaps to 
the lips as one emerges from the spell of this battle- 
story, with its haunting pathos and sharp realism. 
The strongest peace argument is not always in 
documents that bear the peace label. If this is 
war,—and it is,—who wants it? It is seldom that 
word-painting, in. such lights and shadows, such 
color-contrasts, and with such unsparing fidelity to 
grim fact, is set before the student of human life 
even in these days of good writing. Dr. Burdette 
thus continues his series of memories that deal with 
. heart-stories of the soldier in camp and field. 





I was looking at a young artilleryman. He was 
half seated on the hub of one of the Waterhouse guns, 
resting his face against the arm with which he cush- 
ioned the rim of the wheel. He was a boy about my 
own age, not over nineteen. He was tired, for serv- 
ing the guns in hot action is fast work and hard work. 
His lips were parted with his quick breathing. He 
lifted his face and smiled at some remark made to 
him by one of the gunners, and his face was hand- 
some in its animation—a handsome boy. 

I heard’a sound such as I had never heard before, 
but I shuddered as I heard it,—dull and cruel and 
deadly. A hideous sound, fearsome and hateful. 

The young artilleryman leaped to his feet, his face 
lifted toward the gray sky, his hands tossed above his 
head. He reeled, and as a comrade sprang to catch 
him in his arms the boy cried; his voice shrilling 
down the line : 

‘- Murder, boys! 


Murder! Oh, murder !’’ 


He clasped his hands over a‘splotch ‘of crimson: 


that‘'was’ widening on the biue breast of his’ red- 
trimmed jacket,: and fell -imto the ‘strong ‘arms of the 
comrades who carried: him-to the rear. Him, or—It, 

The rain: began again, and ‘the warm drops fell like 


. tears upon his white face, as though angels were weep- 


ing above him. ‘I watched them carry him away to 
where the yellow flag marked the mercy station of the 
field hospital. 

Fear, before unfelt because unknown, clutched my 
heart like the hand of death, with the voice of that 
hissing, spiteful bullet. My very soul was faint. 

I-did not know—I will never know—who shot this 
boy. ‘Nor, I think,-does the man who killed: him, 
Another boy, maybe.’ Forthere were as many school- 
boys in the Confederate armies, it seemed to me, as 
men. 


What Friends They Might Have Been! 

Why, the war was only a-year.old, The boy,who 
fired that rifle shot—his mother’s good-by kisses were 
yet warm on his cheeks and lips. Only yesterday his 
sister unwound her arms from their caressing clasp 
about his neck, to let him go to the war. Sucha 
warm-hearted boy he.was, they would tell you. Af- 
fectionate as a girl.. A loving, impulsive Southern 
boy. From the time that he first knelt at his mother’s 
knee and learned the prayer that all mothers, North 
and South, teach their boys alike, he had knelt morn- 
ing and evening before the Prince of Peace and 
prayed that his heart might be kept pure and sweet, 
and gentle and kind. 

And now ? 

See what he had done ! 
of death sp far away from all his boyish thoughts that 
he had never prayed against it. 


And the boy from the Northland whom. he had. 


shot—the other. boy, who had been trying to kill him 
with the terrible six-pounders. .Why, his mother too 
had kissed him good-by in the doorway of that far- 
away Illinois home, with her tears raining through her 
kisses, just as the raindrops_of the May shower fell 
upon his white face a minute ago. _ His sister had 
sobbed her good-by as she held him close against the 
heart that had loved him since he was her tiny baby 
brother—the heart that now would break forhim. A 
quiet, gentle boy, they would tell you. Always that 
smile on his face I-had justseen. And all the years, 
as he knelt with bowed head and clasped hands, un- 
known to each other, his prayers and those of the 
Alabama boy's. .had mingled.as they ascended to the 
same heavenly Father. 





en Ce a 


He had committed a deed. 








. What true-hearted friends they. might have been, 
those two boys, had they met some time other than 
that sunless, rain-swept day in May. And yet, not 
half an hour ago, the boy from Illinois had been work- 
ing at those murderous guns like a blacksmith at his 
forge. When his gun with a fierce breath of flame 
roared its defiance, shook out a murky banner of blue 
smoke, and sent its messenger of death screaming into 
a group of men and boys down in the meadow, how 
quickly that boy from Illinois sprang with his sponge 
staff to wipe the black powder stains from the grim 
lips, and cooled the rifled throat, hot with hate and. 
death. How proudly he patted its grim sides when 
it made a ‘* good shot’’—that is, when it killed some- 
body. And then, sitting on the hub of the wheel, 
the battle rage subsiding in his heart as the sullen gun 
cooled at his side, the longing came dreaming into 
his eyes, his thoughts drifted away to a home away 
up beside Lake Michigan, his mother and sister came 
into his heart— 

And then a boy not unlike himself, a boy who had 
been watching the deadly work of the Waterhouse 
guns, a boy standing in a little clump of bushes in 
their May bloom, raised his rifle, aimed carefully at 
the cloud of smoke drifting slowly away from the last 
shot of that terrible gun, and, without knowing or see- 
ing who was sitting behind that beautiful screen, fired. 

And killed a boy to whom his soul might have 
knitted itself, even as the soul of Jonathan clave to 
David. 

‘*Murder! Oh, murder, boys! Murder !’’ 

Well for that boy in the Southland that he could not 
hear that cry. And well for all our boys in all our: 
land if they shall never hear it. 


The Cry Through the Starlight 

The bugles called sweetly and imperiously, the 
Colonel's voice rang ‘out stern, peremptory, inspiring, 
the line sprang to its feet, and with mighty shoutings 
rushed forward like unleashed dogs of war. “Thundeér- 
ing guns, rattling musketry, cheering and more chéer- 
ing, a triumphant charge, a wild pursuit, a mad dash, 
—we were over the works and into the city. That 
night my regiment bivouacked in the pleasant grounds 
of the beautiful capitol of Mississippi. My first bat- 
tle, and it was a victory—a victory—a brilliant vic- 
tory! And I had a soldier's part in it. How proud 
I was! I could not sleep. I mentally indited a dozen 
letters home. And again I whispered a prayer, and 
looked up my good-night at the stars. 

Calm ; silent ; tranquil. Undimmed by the smoke 
of the guns. Unstained by the blood that had smeared 
the meadow daisies. Unshaken by all the tumult of 
charging battalions. Sweet and pure, the glittering 
constellations looked down upon the. trampled field 
and the dismantled forts. Looked down upon the 
little world in which men lived and slept ; loved and 
hated ; fought and died. The quiet, blessed, peace- 
ful starlight. 

Far away, yet thrilling asa night alarm, came drop- 
ping down through the starlight the cry that wert up 
from ‘the sodden earth ages and ages ago.; : 

‘*Murder! Oh, murder!’’ ’ 

My thoughts went northward, because I could not 
sleep, to the ‘littie home-in Peoria where mother. and 
sisters waited for me. Slowly, although I tried to 
keep them away, they came_back to the battery on 
the brow of the wooded hill where the purple violets 
smiled through the strangling smoke of the guns. 
With a troubled mind I thought of another mother 
and sisters who waited in Northern and Svuuthern 
homes. I laid my arm across my face to shut out 
something that dimmed the starlight and marred the 
glory of victory with the stain that marked the altar of 
prayer and sacrifice when the world was young and 
fair. I would not allow myself to think of hideous 
and hateful things. I would think of love and home, 
and the whistle of the robin, the song of the meadow- 
lark, and the mother voice, soft and sweet and dove- 
like, cooing the old love songs. 

Still, even as I slept and dreamed of a victory won, 
and of other fields of glory and triumph to come, down 
through the starlight came the echo of that fainting 
cry under the wheels of the guns : 

‘«Murder ! Murder, boys! Oh, murder !"' 


PASADENA, CAL. 











HE Bible is the best selling book in the world. 
Its sales average 10,000,000 copies a year, 
More Bibles were sold in 1910 than any other 

hundred books together. This did not happen by 
chance, for a similar ratio of sales has long existed. 
There are valid causes for this unprecedented popu- 
larity and world-wide influence. Out of many I 
would point out ten reasons for the Bible, almost any 
one of which would make the book immortal. 


The Universality of the Bible 


The Bible has escaped provincialism ; it belongs to 
the world. lt is a book for men of all :aces and all 
religions, of all sorts and conditions. It has been 
translated into more than 450 different languages 
and dialects. A well-known educator of India—a 
Hindu professor—informed me that the educated 
men of India know the Bible better than they know 
any sacred book of Hinduism. In Korea the Bible 
is practically the national book. Great difficulty is 
experienced in furnishing enough Bibles at twenty- 
two cents apiece to supply the Koreans. A few: years 
ago one Korean church ordered 20,000 copies of the 
New Testament. The publishing of these books was 
delayed for a brief time, with the result that every 
copy was sold before a single one was printed. Fully 
one-half of the 3,000 young men in China who ex- 
pressed their interest by enlistment in Bible classes 
during my visit to that country were Confucianists. 
Four hundred and twenty-eight thousand Bibles were 
purchased by the Chinese in 1910. Among the 
28, 562 students who attended Bible classes for two 
months or more in the North American colleges in 
1910, 6,156 men were non-Christians, This number 
included, besides English, Canadian, and American 
students, Japanese, Ceylonese, Mexicans, North 
American Indians, East Indians, Negroes, South 
Americans, Russians, Italians, Hebrews, Chinese, 
Germans, French; West Indians, Cubans. and 
Hawaiians, 

The following different religious faiths and shades 
of opinion are found among the college men studying 
the Bible: Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Hindu, Con- 
fucianist, Shinto, Muhammadan, Greek church, 
Booddhist, with a large number of men espousing 
no particular religious belief. 

One hundred and eighty-five thousand copies of 
the Bible in 36 different languages were eagerly re- 
ceived by immigrants arriving in New York during 
1910 from the hands of agents of the American Bible 
Society. The combined sales of Bibles by this So- 
ciety and the British Bible Societies recently reached 
five hundred millions of Bibles—a vast number of 
which have been printed in foreign languages and 
sold to peoples all over the earth. Such universality 
of demand and use is unparalleled in literature. 
Goethe called the Bible the ‘* Book of the nations.”’ 

The Bible is humanity's book : dateless—it is per- 
ennial literature. Its immutable principles are pri- 
mary and absolute, unconditioned by provinciality, 
tradition, or time. It touches human nature in all 
of its depths and ranges—down out of reach of 
national, social, or religious differences. It embodies 
generic types by describing individuals. The twelve 
disciples of Jesus offer a suggestive study of mental 
and temperamental types. The Bible men and 
women, as Lowell said of Shakespeare's characters, 
are ‘the contemporaries of any generation, because 
they are not products of an artificial and transitory 
society, but because they. are animated by the pri- 
meval and unchanging forces of that humanity which 
underlies and survives the forever fickle creeds and 
ceremonials of the parochial @orners which we who 
dwell in them sublimely call the world.’’ No ideal 
or experience or memory of any part of mankind is 
absent from the Bible. ‘The words that I speak 
unto you,’* said the Master, ‘‘ they are spirit and they 
are life."’ 


The Bible and Literary Culture 

The Bible is the book of general education. ‘Get 
learning, get understanding,'’ said Solomon. Ex- 
President Eliot omitted the Bible and Shakespeare 
from his five-foot shelf of books, saying, when asked 
why he did this, that he took it for granted that every 
one knew the Bible and Shakespeare. The New 
Yerk Sun remarked that it was the usual opinion that 
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Ten Reasons for Bible Study 


By Clayton Sedgwick C . 





We who think we know the Bible have scarcely 


startled out of the ruts of our complacent ignorance 
by such facts as Mr. Cooper has assembled for us. 


encircling power of the Bible. 

Four of the ‘‘Ten Reasons” are given here. 
The other six, to follow in an early issue or issues, 
will take up 

The Bible and National Ideals 
The Bible and Character 
The Optimism of the Bible 
The Bible and Service 

The Bible and Personalities 
The Bible and Religion 








a thorough knowledge of the Bible and Shakespeare 
constitutes in itself a liberal education. Sir Edwin 
Arnold said ; ‘‘I owe my education as a writer more 
to the Bible than to any other hundred books that could 
be named."’ There are Bible allusions in 37 of 
Shakespeare's plays. Dr. van Dyke reports in the Oc- 
tober, 1910, Century more than five hundred direct 
references to the Bible in Tennyson. He continues : 
‘« Professor Albert T. Cook has recently counted sixty- 
three Bible references in a volume of descriptive 
sketches of Italy, twelve in a book on wild animals, 
and eighteen in a novel by Thomas Hardy.”’ 

The references to the Bible in the poetry of Robert 
Browning have been very carefully examined by Mrs. 
Minnie Gresham Machen in an admirable little book. 
In Browning's longest poem, ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book,'’ there are said to be more than five hundred 
biblical references, 

With what pathos does Sir Walter Scott, in the 
‘* Heart of Midlothian,’’ make old Davie Deans bow 
his head when he sees his daughter Effie on trial for 
her life, and mutter to himself, ‘‘ Ichabod ! my glory 
is departed !'" How magnificently does Ruskin en- 
rich his ‘*Sesame and Lilies'’ with that passage from 
Isaiah in which the fallen kings of Hades start from 
their thrones to greet the newly fallen with the cry, 
‘*Art thou also become as weak as we? Art thou 
become like unto us?'’ Browning’s ‘‘Christmas- 
Eve and Easter-Day,'’ a poem of 2,500 lines, alludes 
to the Bible 130 times, ‘‘ The Bible is my book,”’ 
said Victor Hugo. Scott said, when dying: ‘‘ Bring 
me the book.’ When asked what book, he said : 
‘* Need you ask? There is but one.”’ 

The Bible is full. of literary imagination and sug- 
gestion. It teaches truth with that mystic symbolism 
and delicate touch that charm and illumine and 
incite. It is immortal in its verse. Edwin Markham 
says of the poetry of Jesus: ‘‘ Jesus lifts the worn 
and pedagogic into the peerage of poetry. He 
changes sand into pearl; he turns cloud into rain- 
bow."’ The Bible's style has been the model of the 
world’s literature in its highest mood. It is rich in 
that nervous ‘‘conceptive energy "’ which invigorates 
the mind. It is the highest example extant of what 
Lowell calls ‘‘ that wonderful composite called Eng- 
lish, the best result of the confusion of tongues.’’ 
Professor Phelps of Yale makes the suggestion that 
all examinations in English for college men be con- 
fined to the Bible. ‘‘ If everything else in our lan- 
guage should perish,’ wrote Macaulay, ‘‘ the Author- 
ized Bible alone would suffice to show the whole 
extent of its beauty and power.’" Whittier sings : 


*« We search the world for truth ; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul ; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read.”’ 


Secretary for Bible Study, of the Student Department of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
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The Bible and Life-Work 

A life-work is made great by its emphasis, by its 
accent upon the issues that count. A great man is 
known by the things he omits as well as by the things 
he emphasizes. A vocation is determined by a clear 
perspective of real values, a sense of right relations, 
good judgment, ability to see things in the proportion 
of reality. 

The Bible furnishes here an unimpeachable guide. 
It affords what the Germans call the sense of ‘‘ inner 
mission.’’ Here are the root principles, the outlines 
of great, high living and thinking. Nor does the Bible 
assist simply in the choice of a work, presenting 
opportunity to a particular temperament for special 
service, but it is indispensable in its incessant guid- 
ance along the way. 

It assists life work by keeping the career of a man 
clear of the obstructing impedimenta which hinder 
real progress. It accomplishes this only for those 
who become serious enough in Bible study to make it 
a regular habit. A vocation is as great as it has 
capacity to be. It is as big as it is in its crises. 
Bible study, when it assumes regular phases, produces 
a state of mind and heart conducive to poise and 
power. It brings ‘‘ peace of mood."’ A Bible habit 
offers a refuge in calamity and sorrow ; as a solace in 
grief it is unapproachable, It furnishes equipment 
for unexpected occasions. Many a career has been 
saved by a habit that produces what Napoleon called 
‘*two o'clock in the morning courage,’’ the force to 
act right when life is at its lowest levels. Mr. Moody 
used to say, ‘‘ This book will keep me from sin, and 
sin will keep me from this book.’’ 


‘** In Life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscles trained ; knowst thou when Fate 
‘Thy measure takes ? or when she’ll say to thee, 
‘I find thee worthy ; do this thing for me’? ’”’ 


The Bible and the Brotherhood of Man 


The Bible is the book of friendship, A vital 
reason for Bible study lies in the fact that it opens 
the way for gaining friends and becoming a ‘‘ brother 
of the guild which passes the torch of life from age 
to age.’’ It creates the still, deep atmosphere in 
which true affection is born, Jesus staked his whole 
gospel upon the transforming power of friendship- 
love. The Bible loves where we often scorn or de- 
spair. Jesus said seventy times seven sins should be 
forgiven, for he was the ‘‘friend of sinners.'’ We find 
it hard at times to forgive once. The reading of the 
Bible gives wide-spaced charity and a sense of interest 
in men without which success is empty and progress 
is pitiably aimless. 

At one of our universities a member of a Greek 
letter society said ;: ‘‘I always respected my friend. 
I never really loved him until I discovered him in his 
deeper mood in a Bible class.’’ 

The reason for Bible study is 1 Corinthians 13: 
‘The greatest of these is love.’ Is there a finer 
secret of modern success than learning to treat men— 
all kinds of men—as God treats them—really to care? 

At one of our universities recently I met five men 
who were among the most representative students in 
the senior class, They told me that in their fresh- 
man year a certain upper-classman had asked them 
to meet with him in his room for an hour once a week 
to take up a certain line of Bible study and to talk 
over personal and college problems. These men 
affirmed, however, that the class hour was only a 
small part of the value of this relationship, since the 
upper-classman became really and truly their friend. 
He was interested in their entire life ; he gave up his 
pleasures and at least one vacation because of his 
sincere interest in different members of the group. 
For two years this class was conducted in like friendly 
fashion, and, after the teacher graduated, these five 
men, who held at least four of the highest positions 
in the gift of the undergraduate body, were each in 
turn conducting similar groups. The present uprising 
of students for Bible study finds its secret not simply 
in discussion of abstract principles, but as well in the 
deep appreciation of the vast opportunities and privi- 
leges of a great college brotherhood, To learn from 
the Bible friendship—the master passion—this is 
of eternal value. 

New York Ciry. 
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: LESSON FOR FEB. I1 (Luke 2: 40-52) 





The Mind and Heart of the Boy Jesus 


By President William Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., LL.D. 


Ble: problems which surround our faith in the 
incarnation are not only innumerable, but fasci- 
nating. And amongst those which attract our 
repeated consideration must be named the questions 
regarding the infancy and boyhood of Him who has 
become the Lord of all human history. 

The outward conditions of his life are familiar 
enough to those who have read of the homes and 
schools and education of Jewish children, Undoubt- 
edly, he passed through the ordinary stages of the 
boy of his period and race. From the beginning his 
awakening mind would receive instruction from his 
parents,—instruction which would be concentrated 
almost entirely upon the story of the Old Testament 
and the giving of the Law. When he was five or six, 
he would pass under the school system of his day, 
where he would be taught to read and to write and 
to recite with extreme accuracy the ancient Law of 
Israel. 

At twelve or thirteen years of age he would pass 
out of childhood and become what we would call an 
apprentice to the trade which was selected for him, or 
which was traditional in his family. At about the 
same time he would undertake more public responsi- 
bilities in his religious life, perhaps taking part in 
some services by public reading of the Scriptures. 

It is certain that Jesus did not go to any one of the 
colleges which existed for more advanced training. 
At the same time, it is clear from his own teaching that 
he continued the profound study of Old Testament 
Scriptures as well as that he obtained a deeper insight 
into their meaning than any one else had ever done. 
For in him there was present‘in our world the very Son 
of God ; even in his boy life the awakening conscious- 
ness of that Sonship must have begun to work through 
the whole tissues of his experience. We can here 
only name a very small number, and briefly, of those 
conditions under which his mind and heart would 
seem to have developed until the day of full self-pos- 
session came and he knew himself as the Incarnate 
one, appointed to the cross. 

1. The development of his life took place, of course, 


_ under human conditions. Through the feelings and 


the mind, through the motions and impulses, through 
the emotions and the energies of our common nature, 
his divine self was at work. He knew what it was to 
wonder, to learn, to doubt, to believe, to desire, to 


plan, to grow. He who had later to taste death, at. 


this time tasted, through and through, the meaning of 
limitation and development. ; 

2. This does not mean, as it is sometimes foolishly 
and superficially understood to mean, that Jesus could 
not do more than others or know more than other 
boys have known, of his own race. We know that it 
is impossible to lay down law even to genius. If Mo- 
zart could perform most difficult music at five and six 
years of age in the great concert-rooms of Europe, if 
at a later age he could go home after hearing a chorus 
sung once, and write it out accurately in all its parts, 
we simply gasp at the very thought of such genius. 

In the case of Jesus, there was present a force of 
personality which was something more than genius, 
since it flowed from and set free the action of a self 
within him more than a self which is the child of the 
human race. His attainments must, therefore, have 
come humanly, naturally, but far more rapidly, and 
have taken him to far greater heights than in the case 
of any other human child. 

3. This would, of course, appear most markedly 
and distinctly in his religious life and experience. 
Quite naturally his inmost self opened to the name 
which his mother whispered in his infant ear. He 
responded to the conception of God, to every law of 
the divine Spirit as it was taught to him. His moral 
self opened its eye to see what was true and pure and 
full of love. He was as naturally attuned to discover- 
ing divine goodness as the artist is from the beginning 
attuned to discovering the beauties of nature. This 
sense of oneness with God must have been naturally, 


inevitably, the fountain-head of all his life in all his. 


relations. We know how in his future ministry the 
conception of God, the sense of the Father, pervaded 
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A Boy’s Life: In Jesus, and in Too Yungi 


How Christ and the Booddha-Boy Came Together 
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Was the boy-life of Jesus only that of a perfectly 
normal and sinless human being? It is refreshing 
and inspiring to read President Mackenzie’s uncom- 
promising denial of this suggestion. His belief in 
the deity of Jesus, so clearly expressed in a recent 
number of the Times, compels his recognition of a 
Boyhood as well as a Manhood that was unique in 
essence and more than-human. As we read, over 
against this, Mrs. Baird’s skilful story of boyhood 
life in heathendom, how the contrast lays bare our 
sin that such things should be! And how we may 
rejoice that Christ and Too Yungi became forever 
one! Is Christ finding and saving other such boys 
because of our surrendered service ? 








his every moment, every heart-beat, every thought. 
This was characteristic of him from the beginning. 

4. But we must observe that out of this very sense 
of an unbroken harmony with the Father there must 
have grown a very deep and even painful sense of 
difference from others. In the worship of the syna- 
gogue, when did it first open to his mind that he could 
not confess any personal sin, as all others had to do; 
that their struggles were different from his ; that his 
sense of relationship with-God had a different color 
and feeling from theirs ? 

And yet we must not for one moment suggest that 
this necessarily would awaken in him any sense of 
superiority or conceit, or what we may bluntly call 
‘* priggishness.’" This would be to suppose that after 
all his moral harmony with God was broken, No, 
out of the very sense of his difference from others 
there would arise a very deep and tender sympathy 
with all, and a hushed sense of humility in his own 
dependence upon God and in his own responsibility 
among men. 

5. For I take it that we cannot possibly conceive of 
a development of the mind of Jesus in any common- 
sense way, and imagine that his Messiahship came to 
him as a surprise when he was a full-grown man. 
This would be either to deny his divinity or to make 
it absurd in its method of self-realization, It must have 
been a gradual dawn, a rise of the sun over the hills 
of responsibility, which revealed to him his task as 
the Redeemer of the world. And perhaps this came 
to him at a very early period, as he began to assume 
the burden of sympathy with sins he could not con- 
fess, sympathy with a darkness of unbelief even 
among his dearest ones which was utterly strange to 
his own soul. 

We must not, of course, allow ourselves to think of 
the early years of our Lord in any way which will 
make them seem artificial or unnatural. But I be- 
lieve that we who believe in the deity of Jesus of 
Nazareth must attempt much more definitely to grasp 
both the naturalness of his growth and its rapidity, 
both the reality of his human experience and yet the 
unutterable heights to which, in that experience, his 
consciousness of harmony with God most rapidly and 
gloriously carried him. And it is impossible to think 
of these things warmly and concretely without finding 
ourselves compelled to realize that even as a young 
man he must have begun to take upon his heart the 
burden of the world. . 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Being a Boy in Korea 
By Mrs. W. M. Baird 


BOUT forty years ago, high up in the hills of north 
Korea, stood a little heathen temple presided 
over by a certain Booddha. He was a good- 

looking idol as idols go, with much dignity of attitude, 
and a placid gilt countenance that had looked on un- 
moved during one hundred and fifty years of hope, 
doubt, fear, joy or despair among his little community 
of worshipers at the foot of the mountain. 

Every day for a weary length of time a woman from 
the little village had climbed the path to the shrine, 
and poured out the one petition of her heart at Bood- 
dha’s feet. _ Like Hannah, she longed for a son. 
Daughters had been sent her, but no son, and she 


——- 








’ wondered dully what would happen if she should bear 


her husband another daughter. There was Soo-Oo's 
mother, whose husband had told her on the birth of 
the third little daughter that he would have no more 
of it; if she could bear him nothing but girl children 
she could leave, and he would find himself another 
wife. And there was the daughter of Mr. Ko, whose 
husband had sent her packing after the birth of but 
one little girl. 

Pak Si’s heart felt very heavy as she climbed the 
rocky path. It seemed to her that her husband's face 
had grown darker every day for a long time, and he 
scarcely spoke to her except to complain that the 
pickled turnip was flat, or his clothes not sufficiently 
starched. Oh, if Booddha, good Booddha, would 
only send her a son ! 

Nearly a week passed by, and Booddha waited in 
vain for his faithful worshiper. Then she appeared, 
with slow, weak step and white face. But oh, the 


' look of joy written thereon! One would have thought 


that even Booddha might have forsaken his sacred 
calm for a glad smile at the sight. Her prayer had 
been answered, and she was the mother of a little son ! 

Very precious was little Too Yungi, and every care 
known to Korean parents was lavished upon him. 
The weather was mild and lovely, but he was kept on 
his back on a heated floor until his little body was 
sometimes discolored to a dark purple. His body 
was never washed, and not often dressed, and above 
all, water was never brought in contact with his head. 
If the dark accumulation on his little scalp were re- 
moved would he not die? All the old women said 
so, and quoted this and that instance of children who 
had died after being given a thorough cleaning. 
Little Too Yungi’s mother shuddered at the thought of 
such risks. 

If ever little Too Yungi’s parents called him pet 
names it was under their breath, for fear evil spirits 
might hear and take him away for spite. Instead, 
they craftily referred to him as Mofnani, meaning 
‘‘illborn,’’ or, our chasik nom, meaning ‘that rascal 
brat of ours,’’ and his mother scarcely felt easy even 
after she had made him a little jacket with the five 
sharp claws of the weasel sewed securely to each 
shoulder. The devils might be afraid of them; 
but suppose they were not? 

All summer long, when Too Yungi was not tied to 
his mother’s back as she went about her ceaseless 
round of work, he was rolling about the floor or the 
muddy street outside, clad only in his own brown 
skin and glossy black hair, And in winter, even in 
bitter weather, he might have been seen sitting on a 
sunny corner of the doorstep, clad as to his shoulders 
in a little jacket, but bare as to his body and legs. 

Playthings he had none, except as they were fur- 
nished by the sticks and stones that he picked up on 
the street. 

When Too Yungi grew to be four or five years old, 
he was sent to a Chinese school, and his education 
began. Day after day, from long before daylight un- 
til late at night, he sat on the floor, swaying back and 
forth and chanting the names of the characters in 
loud, monotonous tones. That was all. He thought 
that the earth was flat, that the sun moved, that his 
brains were located in his liver, that Korea was the 
largest and most important country of the earth ; but 
Chinese he knew. And through Chinese he became 
familiar with the great doctrines of Confucius, which 
every gentleman should know and abide by. 

Every year as the New Year season approached, his 
mother worked from morning till night, and almost 
from night till morning, in order that each member of 
the family might have a whole new suit in which to 
appear upon the great day. And no garment was so 
laboriously wrought upon as the many colored silk 
jacket intended for Too Yungi. 

At least two days before New Year's great prepara- 
tions were begun for the feast, and by the time New 
Year’s eve came around, a heap of dainties that Toe 
Yungi never saw at any other time were in readi- 
ness, Then began the final night of watching. 
Lamps and candles were lighted, and the ancestral 
tablets were brought out from their sacred retirement, 
and put in the places of honor. Hour after hour 
passed in reverential silence, while poor little Too Yungi 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Passover Maid in the Assuan Colony 


A glimpse of Jewish life in Egypt four hundred ‘years before Christ is in one 
of these paragraphs of Professor Kyle’s monthly review of biblical research 





ROFESSOR W. Max Miiller, the distinguished 
Egyptologist of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who is also an authority on the languages and 

customs of the African tribes, points out that the 
peculiar fillet worn by the kings of Abyssinia is ex- 
actly the same as that worn by the kings of the Upper 
Nile as they are depicted upon the monuments of 
Nubia and Egypt. 

This fillet has nothing to do with Bibie study, but 
it is a most significant illustration of one of the most 
abundant sources of information for the Bible student, 
the persistence of ancient customs in the Orient. Mr. 
Maclver, also working for the museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, brought back from that same 
region a most beautiful and interesting example of the 
same persistence of customs. It is a bronze or copper 
bowl from one of the royal successors of Queen Can- 
dace of Ethiopia, On it the queen with her maidens 
is seen sitting in state under a grove of palm-trees. 
Servants are bringing to her great bowls of milk. 
That act of the courtiers would be to us a meaningless 
performance, if it were not that the opening of the 
Sudan to civilization has brought to light the custom 
of offering bowls of milk. In that land of the simple 
life, where people live so close to nature, fresh milk 
is one of the first of luxuries. When a distinguished 
stranger arrives at the court of the petty kings or 
kinglets of those tribal villages, the greatest honor 
that can be shown him is to present a great bowl of 
milk, exactly as it is seen done on this bowl of the 
queen of Candace’s kingdom. A delicious story is 
told of the folly of a snobbish English officer who 
turned up his nose at the dirty milk bowl (the grossest 
insult to his host), and of a devout English missionary 
bishop present at the time, who, seeing the danger, 
took the bowl and drained it ‘‘to the glory of God 
and the safety of their own heads.”’ 


NFORMATION concerning the Jewish colony at 
Assuan continues to come to light. Such infor- 
mation is at once cheering and tantalizing. It is 

tantalizing because it is usually of such a trivial and 
inconsequential character; cheering and hopeful, 
because it is continually becoming clearer and clearer 
that there was an influential and zealous company of 
Jews at this Egyptian city far up the Nile in the fifth 
century B, C. Their zeal for the law and the institu- 
tions of Moses constantly stirs the hope that sooner 
or later a copy of the Law or the Prophets or the ha- 
giography or of the whole Old Testament canon, com- 
pleted about that time, will be found. 

The latest news from this interesting field is the pub- 
lication by Professor Sayce of an Aramaic inscription 
on a potsherd. The potsherd itself is one from his 
own collection, ‘‘found by the natives in the mound 
at Elephantiné some years ago.’’ It is a fragment 
out of the middle of a private letter. Both the ad- 
dress and the signature are wanting. The date also 
is lost, but Professor Sayce thinks it may safely be 
dated about 430 B. C., frofn tie occurrence of certain 
proper names which ate given also in other records 
from Elephantiné known to be from a time near the 
end of the fifth century B. C. The continual recur- 
rence of the same proper namiés genevation after gen- 
eration among Jewish families in all ages makes this 
method of dating rather precarious. However, in 
this case, the potsherd is certainly from this Assuan 
Jewish colony ; the exact date is thus not far from the 
time given by Professor Sayce and is in reality not a 
very important matter. w 

The one thing of deep interest in this fragment of 
broken crockery is this line from the letter on it: 
‘«Send me a maid who shall prepare the passover.”’ 
Brief as this is it is very illuminating. There is no 
word of explanation. It must have been a common, 
well-understood thing to arrange for a passover feast. 
No more explanation was thought necessary in this 
letter than in the case recorded in the Gospel account, 
when the disciples are recorded as saying, ‘‘ Where 
wilt thou that we make ready for thee to eat the pass- 
over ?’’ 

The time of this letter on the potsherd is certainly 
from a point far on in that dark dreadful period of 
Israel's national persecution. They were scattered 
from the Euphrates to the Nile, their temple had been 
destroyed and themselves expatriated, and their harps 
hanged upon the willow trees of Babylon. Under 


The treasures of archeological research seem to be 
inexhaustible. Whether it be an Abyssinian fillet 
worn by a king, or a bit of crockery from Egypt ; 
mirrors, or Coptic manuscripts,—all are contribut- 
ing to our knowledge of the ancient days and 
peoples, and ever new light is flooding the history 
of the Chosen People and illuminating the sacred 
page. Dr. Kyle is doing much in these twice-a- 
month pages to bring the results of biblical research 
to a great many thoughtful people who never 
before had access to the latest information. 








such conditions most of the nation had become dis- 
heartened or alienated, and so had no mind to return 
to the land of their fathers, but preferred Persian citi- 
zenship abroad. Yet, among these in the Assuan 
colony, dependent upon the good-will of Persian ad- 
ministration to protect them from the fanaticism of 
the Egyptians, the biessed memorial feast, which 
symbolized their national deliverance at the beginning 
and their national hope for the end, was so cherished 
as to have its unquestioned place in the domestic 
arrangements of Jewish homes in this strange land. 
Verily, Jehovah has never left himself without the 
faithful to keep the faith. 

The Passover, Professor A. H. Sayce, Proceedings Soc. 
Biblical Archeology, November, 1911, pages 183, 184. 


ERE are two interesting pictures of monkeys 
published by Professor Wiedemann, The 
monkey has not much to do with biblical sub- 

jects (if we except Darwin’s attempt to introduce the 
simians into polite society), but these figures of mon- 
keys are very useful indeed as an illustration of a 
very much needed warning against a great deal of a 
certain kind of erroneous discussion of biblical sub- 
jects, as we shall see. These particular monkeys are 
enough alike to be brothers, a big brother and a 
little brother. Each is sitting with his feet drawn up 
under him, his knees against his stomach and his 
chin on his paws, exactly as every other monkey may 
be seen sometime sitting in his cage at the zodlogical 
garden or on the limb of a tree in his native forest. 

Now, when two pots are found alike, when two 
inscriptions are written alike, or when religious cus- 
toms among different peoples are found to be the 
same, when two codes of laws cover the same ground 
or two civilizations have reached the same stage, 
when two pieces of sculpture are carved alike or two 
paintings follow the same style of art, or two build- 
ings are constructed according to the same archi- 
tectural plans, —great conclusions are ofttimes drawn. 
One religion is said to be drawn from the other, one 
art the product of another, the two pots to be of the 
same age and from the same source and to betray the 
same influences, the two codes of laws to be drawn 
the one from the other, the two civilizations to be 
dependent the one upon the other. So, of course, 
these two monkeys being so exactly alike must be —. 
What is this? These two monkeys are—why, one of 
them is Egyptian of the olden time, and the other is 
Japanese of the present day. Their resemblance to 
each other does not indicate the slightest relation to 
each other either in history or in cult or in art. 
Each artist, the Japanese and the Egyptian, observed 
the monkey and imitated him, and that is all of the 
matter. 

So, similar pots may have been made for similar 
purposes in far distant lands and ages ; two codes of 
laws may have dealt with the same human weak- 
nesses and sins a thousand years and a thousand 
miles apart. Two religious cults have become similar 
because the same sun, moon, and stars make the 
same deep and overawing impression upon the Aztecs 
and upon the ancient Babylonians. Comparative 
religion and comparative civilization based upon 
resemblances is like the etymologizing of former days 
by means of the resemblance of words which may in 
reality have no more relation to each other than 
‘¢herd’’ and ‘‘heard,’’ Neither such etymologizing 
nor such comparative religion and civilization is of 
any worth unless real historical connection can be 
shown. Much value may be gained, and has been 
gained, by comparisons wisely used. 


Professor Petrie, after long years of experience, has 
reduced comparison of pots to a fairly trustworthy 
sciénce. But much loss has often been suffered by 
hasty conclusions from superficial resemblances. Dr. 
Wiedemann well says: ‘‘It is especially hazardous 
to attach too much value to the forms of utensils 
which are made simply to serve a particular purpose, 
or to draw inferences from relative ideas founded on 
the general laws governing human thought, such as 
the wide-spread identification or comparison of the 
Deity with the sun.”’ 


Monkeys, Dr. A. Wiedemann, Proceedings Soc, Bibl, 
Archaeology, November, 1911, pp. 199, 200. 


BRONZE mirror with a wooden handle is also 
described by Dr. Wiedemann, It has the 
usual amuletic adornment, in this cise an im- 

age of the goddess Hathor. A very common Egyp- 
tian mirror has no special significance for Bible study, 
but the unvarying amuletic character of these mirrors 
has. A mirror has always furnished some suggestion 
of the uncanny to the ignorant and the superstitious, 
We are not surprised that the Egyptians should thus 
protect themselves with charms while looking into a 
mirror, nor indeed that they used amulets on all 
occasions for protection in every situation in life. 

The surprising thing is that these superstitious 
Egyptians seem to have such a numerous Christian 
progeny, even in these days and in this land, who 
look over their shoulders into mirrors, or sit in hourly 
dread of some destroying Nemesis if a mirror hap- 
pens to get broken. Then they carry rabbits’ feet 
and possess themselves of mascots, and take great 
precaution against unlucky days and numbers. One 
is tempted to wonder whether or not the old Egyp- 
tians were any more serious in their polytheistic 
dread of many gods than many of these people who 
call themselves Christian while they observe omens 
and consult wizards. Is there not considerable of the 
old Egyptian paganism in those who are thus super- 
Stitious to-day ? 

It is a real question whether or not the ancient and 
even modern pagans were any more superstitious than 
some Christians, or whether it is merely that they 
shaped their superstitions into visible idols. The 
Bible warnings against idolatry are not out of date 


with us. They are needed perhaps as much as they 
ever were. 
Amulets. Dr. A. Wiedemann, Proceedings of Society 


of Biblical Archeology, November 11, pp. 201-202, 


HE great find of Coptic manuscripts announced 
at the recer@ meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in New York by Profes- 

sor H. Hyvernat, of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and noted also in The Sunday School Times of 
January 6, does not yet admit of full discussion. That 
must be reserved until the contents of the manuscripts 
are more exactly known in detail, and the Scripture 
passages in them shall have been compared with the 
received text to discover what variants may occur in 
this Coptic version of the ninth century, Only a few 
facts and observations of a general character may be 
noted now. 

The language in which these manuscripts are writ- 
ten is the later and modified form of the ancient 
Egyptian language, having no relation whatever to 
the Arabic brought into Egypt by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, 644 A.D., but bearing about the same 
relation to the old Egyptian language that modern 
English bears to the English of Chaucer. It is still 
the language of the Coptic Church, the fossil remains 
of the early Christian church in Egypt. It is not un- 
derstood at all by the people, and only imperfectly 
by the priests ; and it is spoken by very few persons 
to-day. The script of these Morgan manuscripts is 
the ordinary Coptic script, beautifully written in large 
characters, about as clearly as the famous Sinaitic 
manuscript of the New Testament in Greek. This 
alphabet was introduced about the second century 
A.D., being the Greek alphabet with the addition of 
six letters from the common form of the hieroglyphics 
to represent sounds not in the Greek language. 

This discovery will revive Coptic studies, and give 
great stimulus to the search for convent libraries. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. II (Luke 2 : 40-52) 





HE bulk of the homes reached by the modern 
Sunday-school are untouched in an organized 
way, and are centers of influence often indiffer- 

ent or directly antagonistic to the best life and spiritual 
unfolding of the young people. To be sure, the 
Cradle Roll and the Home Department have forged 
many links in the chain which should bind the home 
and school together, and pastors and superintendents 
who have faithfully used the opportunity of these de- 
partments have found points of contact which have 
resulted often in large additions to Sunday-school and 
church relationship on the part of parents. But the 
remark by the elder of a New York church, that they 
had lost a generation out of their church by their failure 
to hold in their Sunday-school the young people in 
their teens is all too true in many places. And these 
young people in after years have become through the 
loss of Sunday-school training the centers of indiffer- 
ent and often irreligious home units that increase the 
problem of the religious training of their descendants 
by the church. 

At the San Francisco Convention practically the 
entire convention of over four thousand people was 
on its feet in response to the request from Dr. Chap- 
man that all rise who had Christian parentage. 

In foreign lands missionaries and travelers have 
noted that the most stalwart native Christians are 
those who are the second or third generation of 
Christian parentage. These descendants are often the 
pastors and leaders of the native church. 

_ These facts turn us squarely to face the yet un- 
solved problem of the actual co-operation of the Sun- 
day-school and home, the unity of the two in an 
actual program of advance. 

We note with interest the great Adult Class Move- 
ment which is bringing the home into the Sunday- 
school and about the Book in a vital way. But there 
yet remains, even with such parents, a plan which 
shall make the home and these parents actually co- 
operative concerning the solution of the strategic 
problems relating to the children of these parents. 
And it is in the extension of this interest and the 
transforming of the home environment so that it shall 
become a positive influence in the shaping of the 
young people that The Sunday School Times is 
directly concerned in a new department of its work 
herewith commenced. : 

In order to understand better the problem, and 
press the home and Sunday-school toward a program 
that may accomplish the most helpful results, there 
will be presented from month to month plans which 
shall be aimed to concrete effort, and to enlarge the 
vision, of both parents and workers. 

Some of the broader topics which will be treated 
in these pages, as suggested in the foregoing state- 
ment of obligation, are the following : 

THE PASTOR AND THE HOME.—The pastor’ s oppor- 
tunity and duty to the home, especially the non- 
Christian home, which is furnished an ‘‘ open sesame”’ 
through the link of the child, will have illustration 
from many sources as to the fruitfulness of response 
to this call. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT.—His organization of the 
school for home visitation will be set forth, and his 
plans to tie the home to the school through the pro- 
motion of socials, conferences, parents’ libraries, and 
the like, 

HomME Worsuip.—There is a revival in many 
places of the old family altar, and the profound in- 
fluence of this institution, which has reared giants in 
Christian character, will be shown through narrations 
of its influence in many lives. Plans for making it 
effective in modern life by Bible courses prepared 
especially for this purpose will be told. 

THE TEACHER AND PARENTS.— Recognizing that 
the teacher is the crux of Sunday-school success, the 
augmenting of that teacher's influence upon the 
pupil's life by the visitation of the home is absolutely 
essential What the home should do from the 
teacher's angle, and what the teacher should do and 
be from the home angle, will be told by a represent- 
ative of both the home and the teaching staff. 

MOTHERS MEETINGS.—-Experts in these meetings 
will tell about tested plans in bringing the mothers to 
the church in regular social and other gatherings, to 
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Has your Sunday-school been congratulating 
itself on the effective way in which it takes the 
children off their parents’ hands ? 

Or is your Sunday-school giving the parents 
of its children so much to think about and to do 
that they just can’t get away from its work, 
Sundays or week-days ? 

Have you ever thoughtfully considered the 
following truth : 


home ought bear, is just far a failure. 
father and mother whose children are in Sunday- 
school ought by fact to be invitingly compelled 


Perhaps this would startle some parents who 
have complacently congratulated themselves 
on the fact that their children had such a good 
Sunday-school that they need feel little concern 
for the children’s religious training. 

The trouble is, the Sunday-school has not 
yet really commenced to trouble itself about the 
home and the parents. It has done a very 
little in that direction, but not enough to get 
itself or the home out of the ruts. 


If you have begun to wonder how the Sun- 
day-school can attempt this work, it is time to 
read Mr. Brown’s message on this page. And 
remember that Mr. Brown is a practical man. 

He is so practical that when he found that he 
could not do justice to the King’s Business and 
the banking and broking business, he retired 
from his secular work in order to give his whole 
time to the Sunday-school, 


By that treatment, his Sunday-school be- 
came at one time the largest Sunday-school in 
the world,—the Bushwick Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal of Brooklyn; it is to-day one of the 
first three in the world in size. 

It is this man whom The Sunday School 
Times has invited to conduct a new depart- 
ment to show how the home and the Sunday- 
school can be welded indissolubly together. 


Mr. Brown sees at least thirteen distinct 
opportunities for vigorous action in fairly mak- 
ing over the average home and Sunday-school 
to the great enrichment of beth. He tells 
about these on this page. 


His department, “ The Home and the Sun- 
day-school,” is planned to appear monthly or 
oftener in The Sunday School Times during 
1912. You will want to watch it and test its 
plans for yourself. It promises to break new 
ground for a rich harvest. 


And Mr. Brown wants your help. He wants to 
know about all tested plans that touch upon any of 
the phases of work that he describes here. If you 
have anything to report to him, will you not write 
him about it? He may be addressed at 247 New 
York Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

















accomplish, in the work of the Sunday-school, what 
has been so large a factor in bringing about a better 
understanding between the public school and the 
home. 


PARENTS’ DEPARTMENTS AND ASSOCIATIONS.—Do 
you know that this is the new movement in the Sun- 
day-school world which is bound to bring the parents 
and the school into most intimate relationship in their 
conferences over the problems of the young? The 
organization of such associations, so that they shall 
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Welding Home and Sunday-School Together 





fit the Sunday-school department which touches the 
problems as they present themselves at different 
stages of development is, of course, necessary. And 
parents’ classes, meeting in the same department as 
their children, especially of the years under twelve, is 
an interesting development of this recent advance. 

PREPARATION FOR PARENTHOOD.—Neglect, crimi- 
nal indifference, to the crying ignorance of our young 
people concerning the great question of sex develop- 
ment and all the damaging results, can be traced in 
its responsibility first to the home. For many years 
leaders have been veering to the position that as the 
home is not instructing its young people in this line 
it has become the clear duty of the community and 
the church to undertake this instruction, in co-opera- 
tion with the home wherever possible. Plans to 
accomplish this will be presented by those best con- 
versant with the problems. 

THE EMPLOYMENT Lire.—The church and Sunday- 
school are largely ignorant of the employment life of 
its young people: the temptations, the injustice of 
wages and working conditions, the environments, the 
companionships, which make or mar the life. Start- 
ling facts can be brought out by even casual investi- 
gation. There will be presented facts and plans show- 
ing the duty of the school and church to safeguard its 
young people, and, through an employment commit- 
tee, to co-operate with the home in shaping the week- 
day environment of its members. 

CO-OPERATING FOR SPIRITUAL RESULTS.—Many 
parents are ignorant of ‘* God's time’’in the scholar's 
life : of the spiritual crises, the time of these, and the 
manner of dealing with them through helpful talks 
and right literature. This will have suggestive treat- 
ment. 

THE FATHER AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL,—The 
mother end of the question has been overworked. 
The father has been treated too tenderly as to his 
overtiredness on Sunday, his need of all day refresh- 
ment. His part in the proposition of making his 
boys into Christian men by a companionship with his 
boys and by his own example as the largest factor in 
their making will not be overlooked. 

SOCIAL AND PHYSICAL PROBLEMS.—With many 
homes the limited character of the surroundings and 
the limited means of the parents make adequate pro- 
vision for the recreational life of the young pedple a 
hard matter. The church has a positive duty in pro- 
viding for this lack, or it surrenders a great opportu- 
nity of service to the young people and home. Just 
here helpful plans will point a way out. 


HoME GIvinG.—Methods of education of the home 
as to the objects and uses of the giving for school 
support and missionary and benevolent enterprises 
will help both the scholars and parents to more gen- 
erous and purposeful giving. ‘Too many parents are 
out of sympathy wih the church and Sunday-school, 
through the many unexplained appeals and the grist 
of tickets which are forced upon the home, Some 
parents, and they are not a few, consider much oi 
this as graft, and the school is looked upon with sus- 
picion rather than friendliness of feeling. 


EDUCATIONAL CO-OPERATION.—The parents’ part 
in the plan of religious education of the children 
needs emphasis. Exhibits of school work for parents, 
co-operation in home study, emphasis of Bible read- 
ing in the home, suggested plans of conservation of 
lesson teaching through expression in the week-day 
home life, parents’ conferences for explanation of 
graded or special instruction,—all are helpful factors 
in such education. 


Above all should the objective of this co-operation 
be the bringing of the parents first of all to their need 
of a Christian life and profession. ‘‘ Parents should 
consider whether they themselves are what they would 
wish to perpetuate in other beings, those beings their 
own children.’’ And just here tactful work will be 
most fruitful where the spirit of co-operation between 
home and Sunday-school is most in evidence. 

Thus gradually the home conscience will become 
keener to the home responsibility for the first and 
strongest and longest touch upon the child's religious 
life, and to its largest part in shaping the life for ‘ts 
destiny. 














The Lesson Pilot . 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


HERE are a great many common sayings that 
are uncommonly misleading, One such is that 
a young man is the better for having sown a few 
wild oats. he best and strongest men are those 
that acquired their wisdom without paying such an 
outrageous price for it. Another such saying is that 
experience is the best teacher. In many things 
experience is the worst teacher, and the only true 
meaning of that saying is that some people are so 
stubborn that they will let nothing into their minds 
except by experience. True wisdom comes from the 
quick and natural process of putting two and two 
together. Some people can see a thorn and know it 
will prick, Others feel that they must be pricked 
before they can be sure, 

One of Balzac’s greatest stories is the tale called 
‘‘The Ass's Skin.” It tells of a man who is in 
great want and wishes mightily that he might have 
everything he wants. He suddenly finds himself the 
possessor of great wealth, and also of a bit of ass’s 
skin which he is told will shrink a little with ever 
desire that he gratifies, and that when it is all shrun 
away he willdie. The story tells of the great excesses 
into which he threw himself, and the rapid shrinking 
of the skin. He attempts to restrain himself, but it 
is too late, and his uncontrollable desires drive him on 
till life is gone. 

Man has just so many days to live, and just so 
much energy. All that he wastes is gone, all that is 
wrongly spent shrinks his resources, 

Jesus’ unmeasured advantage was that he was 
never depressed by remorse nor weakened by self- 
indulgence, nor hampered by the fruit of any past 
misdeeds. ‘The purest life is the strongest life, and 
the cleanest is the most powerful. This one glimpse 
shows us the fine, clean boyhood of our great Poa er 
and hie eancaaty of God as his Father at this early 
age. We see how his soul developed straight on 
from boyhood without waste or arrested development. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 

There is a home-like and domestic flavor to this 
lesson that the teacher should turn to advantage. 
It is apparent that Jesus —— spiritually and 
mentally just as he did physically. It is twice so 
stated in these few verses (Professor Riddle, on v. 40; 
Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 1, and Professor Clow, 1 and 
2; Mrs. Bryner has suggestive descriptions). 

Familiarize yourself with the arrangement of the 
temple (privy Riddle, paragraph 2, and ‘* Visit- 
ing the Lesson Scenes”). There is a good descrip- 
tion in Edersheim's ‘‘Life and ‘Times of Jesus,” 
Chapter X. The Passover customs are found in 
Exodus 12 and Deuteronomy 16: 1-8. . 

For the occasion of taking the lad to this feast, see 
Professor Riddle on v. 42, and Dr. Mackie’s second 

aragraph and Mr, Ridgway’s second. For Jesus’ 

oe influences read Professor Clow’s third para- 
graph. For the misunderstanding that separated 
the boy. from his parents, see Dr. Mackie’s third 
paragraph and Mrs. Bryner’s article. On Jesus sit- 
ting with the teachers, see Professor Riddle on vs. 
46, 47, Mr. Ridgway, 3, and Dr. Mackie, 4. 

Make a careful point of the spiritual awakening of 
the young (Professor Clow’s fifth patagraph, and 
this article below). There was an evident lack of 
complete understanding between Jesus and his 
— (read Professor Clow’s sixth paragraph, 

{r. Ridgway’s fourth, and this article below). 

For the meaning of ‘‘ My Father’s house,” Profes- 
sor Riddle, on v. 49, and Professor Clow, 6. 

The obedient home life of Jesus is hinted at in verse 
51. Read Professor Clow’s last paragraph, and this 
article below. On ‘‘ wisdom and stature,” read Pro- 
fessor Riddle and this article below. 

A little book of great value on the formative years 
of Jesus’ life is Sir William M. Ramsay's ‘‘ The Edu- 
cation of Christ” (Putnam, $1), which shows the re- 
markable influences of Nazareth on the growing 
‘youth. The book includes, and is an expansion of, 
an article written some years ago by Professor Ram- 
say for The Sunday School Times. 


The Class in Session 

At both the beginning and the end of this passage 
is a verse that says that the Son of Mary grew 
physically and mentally, and in between are eleven 
verses that show the sort of lad that he was spiritually. 
It is impossible for us to comprehend Jesus. Some- 
times we magnify his divine nature till he seems to 
be a different sort of being, a sort of angel masquerad- 
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THE BOY JESUS 
Luke 2 : 40-52. .Commit verses 46, 47 


Golden Text: How is it that ye sought me? knew ye not that I must be in my Father’s house.—Luke 2 : 49 


42 And the child grew, and waxed strong, ! filled with wis- 
dom : and the grace of God was upon him. 

41 And his parents went every year to Jerusalem at the feast 
of the passover. 42 And when he was twelve years old, they 
went up after the custom of the feast ; 43 and when they had 
fulfilled the days, as they were returning, the boy Jesus tarried 
behind in Jerusalem ; and his parents knew it not ; 44 but sup- 
Posing him to be in the company, they went a day's journey ; 
and they sought for him ee» Raayad kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance : 45 and when they found him not, they returned to Jeru- 
salem, seeking for him. 46 And it came to pass, after three 
days they found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
? teachers, both hearing them, and asking them questions : 47 
and all that heard him were amazed at his understanding and 
his answers. 48 And when they saw him, they were aston- 
ished ; and his mother said unto him, *Son, why hast thou 
thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I sought thee sor- 
— 49 And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought 
me ? knew ye not that I must be *in my Father's house. 50 
And they understood not the saying which he spake unto them. 

t And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth ; and 
e was subject unto them: and his mother kept all ¢hese 5 say- 
ings in her heart. 

52 And Jesus advanced in wisdom and Sstature, and in 
7 favor with God and men. 

1 Gr. becoming full of wisdom. % Or, doctors See ch. 5.17; Acts 
5. 34. %Gr. Child. 4Or, about my Father's business Gr. in the 
things of my Father. © Or, things © Or, age 1 Or, grace 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 








ing as a man, Again, in our effort to make him 
appear quite human we leave out that higher side of 
him. He was perfect man and perfect God, not a 
make-believe man. He grew and developed just as 
any boy grows and develops, except that he was 
without sin. There can be no doubt that he had a 
dominating interest in moral, scriptural and spiritual 
things (Professor Clow’s first and second paragraphs). 
It is not an unimportant thing that Jesus’ parents 
were accustomed to religious worship, and that he 
was from babyhood instructed in morals and re- 
ligion. The spiritual nature is inborn, but, like 
mental power, it must be developed. The Pass- 
over feast was the one season when the devout Jew 
went to Jerusalem with his nation to celebrate the 
anniversary of the night of deliverance from Egypt. 
Any lad would be deeply impressed by his first sight 
of that wonderful white marble temple, ‘‘ the mount 
of snow and gold,” with its rich services. It was 
customary for pilgrims to chant certain psalms on 
the ascent to the city, as Psalms 48 or 122. It may 
well be that this was the occasion when Jesus was 
registered as a ‘son of the Law” (Professor Riddle, 
v. 42; Dr. Mackie’s second paragraph). 

The loss of the lad in the festival crowds is easily 
understood. Verse 43 infers that the boy was ab- 
sorbed in the temple, and was as unconscious of his 
parents’ going as they of his remaining. The three- 
days’ search may mean the third day, counting the 
day they lost him as one, and the day they found him 
as one (Pritaeser Riddle, on v. 46). 

During the feast days certain of the great teachers 
sat on the temple terrace and answered the questions 
of the poe: and here the eager lad was found. 
Those teachers had no antagonism for that lad, and 
he probably had nothing but veneration for them. 
The antagonism did not come for many years yet. 
Here was a lad eager to learn, and here were the 
best religious teachers on earth. He hung around 
them as the bee hovers over the flower. He listened 
much, and his questions shpw such comprehension 
that they are astonished. To ask good questions 
implies that one is thinking, as Mr. Ridgway points 
out in his third paragraph. 

That the parents did not look for him in the temple 
at the very first shows that they did not understand 
their boy’s dominating interest. This is not surpris- 
ing, as Professor Clow shows in his fourth paragraph. 
—e reply to his mother’s gentle reproach is the 

ey to this whole passage. It is his confession at 
this early age that he felt that God was his Father, 
and that his first duty was to bein his house. There™ 
is an element in that reply, too, that he could scarce 
have learned from any one, to call God his Father. 
Very seldom is God so named in the Old Testament. 
But Jesus’ soul, unstained by sin and parnags mp Re f 

rejudice, asserted his close relationship with his God, 

ead Dr. Mackenzie’s illuminating study of ‘* The 
Heart and Mind of the Boy Jesus,” on page 53 of this 
issue; the contrast with the Korean boy's life, on the 
same page, offers usable class material. 

But Jesus’ consciousness of his close individual 
relation with God does not lead him to unwarrant- 
able independence. He immediately goes with his 
parents, and for the next eighteen years is the filial, 
obedient son and supporter of the family. That isa 
false religion that leads to selfish independence (Pro- 
fessor Clow's last paragraph). Again we read that 
Mary stored away these things in her tender heart, 
awaiting the tull comprehension that did not come 
until Pentecost. 
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IN THE TEMPLE 


As this record began, so now it closes, with the 
statement that Jesus on physically. His must 
have been a vigorous y- And he grew in wis- 
dom,—the most elusive thing in the world. It is 
common sense, imagination and the immediate sens- 
ing of the right proportions and relations of things. 
There are no rules for this life. Everything is dif- 
ferent ; principles and laws alone remain unchanged. 
The expression of them is ever changing. Wisdom 
is knowing the principle and the law that lies beneath 
the surface of what we see. 


A Lesson Summary 


It is far from easy for us to comprehend that Jesus 
came to the grandeur of his perfect manhood by 
normal and natural human processes. Yet this is 
explicitly stated in the Gospels. He grew, he ac- 
quired the grace of God, he developed favor with his 
associates ; there came a time when he felt that he 
ought to begin to be in his Father’s house; he was 
baptized as others were, and he declared that his 
greatest miracles of cleansing came by  Benyes. He 
used no resource that is not open to us all. One dif- 
ference between him and us is that he never sinned, 
never for one moment felt a sense of separation from 
his Father. We are sinners; he was not. There 
has never yet been but this one sinless man, and he 
was the Son of God. One basis of his own conduct, 
one source of his power, and a background of his 
teaching, was his overpowering certainty that God 
was his Father. When men are conscious of God 
with the same instinctive, overpowering certainty 
that they have of their own existence, they will have 
moved nearer the goal that Jesus. set up. - The true 
Christian life is a constant progress toward this. 
God sent his Son to show us the way and to bridge 
for us the chasm caused by our sin. The same Spirit 
that sent him will lead us. It is a royal journey full 
of royal joys, and mightily worth the effort, 


- Questions for Class Use 


1. What sort of-wisdom is referred to in verse 40? 

2. What was the grace of God that was upon him? Is 
it ever upon boys we may know ? 

3. Name some things that stop spiritual growth. 

4. Why is it unlikely that there was any antagonism 
between Jesus and the teachers ? 

5. How did Jesus learn that God was his Father ? 

6. Why is sowing wild oats a false way of acquiring 
wisdom ? 

7. What is the secret of popularity ? 


Other Teaching Points 

It is quite possible for boys of twelve to possess wisdom 
and the grace of God. 

Do not be discouraged if you cannot comprehend the 
nature of Jesus Christ in regard to the human and divine 
elements in him. 

Experience is far from being the best teacher, but ex- 
ample comes pretty near being the best. Jesus’ parents 
were with him in the temple. 

Never be ashamed to ask questions, even if they do show 
considerable ignorance on your part. Ignorance is not 
cured by silence. 

The fact that his parents did not completely understand 
Jesus did not interfere with his affectionate obedience to 
them. He sets us an example in serving parents, teach- 
ers, and employers. 

Popularity that comes unsought may be an honor, Popu: 
larity sought after is detestable. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 

interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 

tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 


(Mark 1: 3-8; Luke 3: 1-20. Read also Matt. 3: 1-32.) 


The overshadowing importance of Jesus’ life and 
ministry conceals from us the true magnitude of the 
= John. Elijah and Isaiah stand out —— 

ecause they stand alone. When closely observed, 
John the Baptist’s preparation is seen to be the broad 
foundation on which was successfully reared the 
ministry of Jesus. 


. Draw comparisons between John and Elijah. 
. In what way did John’s ministry prepare for Jesus ? 
. Which of Jesus’ disciples were first followers of John ? 
. What was Jesus’ own opinion of John? 
. How do we know that John made a great impression 
on the people of his time ? 
6. What was the tenor of John’s preaching ? 
7. What did John mean by the axe being laid at the root 
of the tree ? 
8. Show the difference between John’s preaching and 
esus’. 
J 9. About how long did John’s ministry last? 
Evanston, ILL, 
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LESSON FOR FEB. II (Luke 2 : 40-52) 


The Awaking Hour 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


HIS story of the awaking to a new consciousness 
on the part of Jesus touches the great issues of 
the Christian faith. Itrecords the first decisive 

hour in the human life of the Son of God. We feel 
ourselves to be facing great mysteries, which remain 
mysteries after all the centuries of Christian thought 
about them. But we shall best enter into our spiritual 
inheritance in this story of Christ’s a if we 
look at it rather upon its human side, although the 
Incarnation and Divinity must not be forgotten. 

Mark, to begin with, #he use God makes of the 
silent times in our lives. Luke selects only three 
of the events in the early life of Jesus. We need not 
think that he was unacquainted with the details of 
Christ’s lifein Nazareth. Yet the evangelist selects, 
under inspiration, only the story of his birth-night, 
when the angels burst into song, and the story of the 
Presentation morning, when devout hearts broke into 
rapt prophecy, and the story of the awaking hour in 
Jerusalem, when the music of the Father’s name was 
first heard from Christ’s lips. The rest is silence. 
The silence is not only significant, but it was the 
sphere of Christ’s blessing. What happened in the 
silence? We are told in the brief sentence, ‘* And 
the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him.” That 
is what always happensin the silence. “No childhood 
is wisely ordered which has not these silent times. 
The shallow, pert, prematurely mature, and forward 
children one so often sees have missed the blessing 
of the silence. Those hearts which find it difficult to 
believe, those natures which are lacking in reverence 
and in modesty, and those spirits which have neither 
depth nor tenderness of feeling, have all missed that 
discipline and enrichment and deepening which we, 
like Tonsh, gain, only in the silent times of life. 

And notice the kind of home in which God nur- 
tures his brave doers. ‘**His parents went to Jeru- 
salem every year.” We sometimes mistake how God 
trains his servants. We sometimes also mistake 
what is.God's dearest work. We think, as we read 
such reeords as ‘* Down in Water Street,” that there 
we see the kind of experience which best fits a man 
to win others for Christ. Let us not undervalue 
these mighty works of God. But God-nurtures his 
best servants in godly homes. Let that true and 
stalwart servant of God speak of his mother, and he 
will tell you how like she was to Mary of Nazareth. 
Let that youth who stands as a pillar of light ge 
his fellows speak of his father, and his voice will 
tremble as he recalls his fervor in prayer. Let the 
household, which has sent its members forth to mar- 
tyrdom in the mission field, tell you of their early 
days, and they will speak of quiet nights with the 
Bible, or of the room to which their father retired for 
secret prayer, or of the daily consecration of the 
home life to His service. From such homes as this 
of Nazareth go forth the world’s redeemers. 

Mark, again, the secret place of the young soul is 
often hidden - his nearest and dearest. We 
wonder that Mary, who had kept all the wonderful 
things in her heart, seemed to be so much at fault 
regarding her boy Jesus now. But surely we should 
understand and respect that shyness which makes it 
so difficult for even the most trustful child to open 
his young heart to the best beloved. It is easier for 
a boy or girl to speak to a Sunday-school teacher in 
the hour of unrest and of desire than even to the 
mother whose very shadow is a place of peace. We 
should remember that behind many a face which be- 
trays no concern, and lodging deep in many a heart 
which we misunderstand, there is often a craving and 
even a purpose, which needs only some holy place, 
or special hour, or questioning master in Israel, to 
bring the open confession. 

It is true that every soul which its called of 
God comes to an awaking hour. We are touching 
what is mysterious here in every human life, what is 
beyond our power to fathom inthe experience of him 
who once lay in the bosom of the Father. But we 
know that he was made like unto his brethren and 
that, Eternal Son of God though he was, he took part 
in our flesh and blood. He had also his awaking 
hour. With some that hour is an experience like the 
passing from death unto life. With others it is an 
hour when they are beaten by one who is stronger 
than they are, and compelled to surrender. With 
others it is the passing out of darkness into light. 
With others it is, as it was with Jesus. the rending 
of a veil. It should be more often this rending 
of a veil, in which a world, seen in our dreams, longed 
after in our prayers, is suddenly disclosed to us. A 
child trained in a godly household should pass through 
this hour and find it to be an awaking very much as 
Jesus found it. As we stand in some temple, as we 
question our teachers, as we realize the power and 
meaning of Scripture, and of hymn, and of counsel, 
familiar from our childhood, we hear through them 
the call of God, and we find that the whole world 
has become our Father’s house. 

And now we find that he awaking hour, in the 
life of Jesus brought him into consciousness of his 

onship to God. ‘* Knew ye not that I must be in 
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my Father’s house?” We are somewhat sorry to 
lose the endeared and suggestive reading, *‘M 
Father's business.” Yet honesty compels us to admit 
both that the word ‘‘house” is the more accurate 
rendering, and the more likely word on the lips of 
Jesus. or the truth is that neither the word 
‘*house” nor the word ‘‘ business” is to be empha- 
sized here. The word to underscore is * Father.” 
Whether it should be ‘‘house” or ‘‘ business” is of 
no consequence. For henceforth the whole world 
under the canopy of heaven was the Father's house, 
and all life, in the temple; or in the carpenter’s shop, 
or teaching by the seashore. or dying on the cross, 
was the Father’s business, What we are told here 
is that Jesus awoke to this awful and commandin 
certainty that whatever he might be to Joseph an 
to Mary, he had been from al ——— the well-be- 
loved Son of God, It is no marvel that he forgot 
Nazareth and the returning company of its passover 
worshipers, and Joseph’s care and his mother’s face, 
and lived for those few days (beyond the seven occu- 
= by the feast) absor in the revelation given to 

im in his father’s house. In a certain way we all, 
in our awaking hour, come to know ourselves to be 
sons of God. Our experience is only the pale reflec- 
tion of our Lord’s. Yet in our measure we also come 
to that hour when all the world is revalued, and even 
our dearest pass out of our thought under the trans- 
cendent knowledge that we are children of our Father 
in heaven. 

How fine it is that he awaking hour is perfected 
by a meck obedience. *‘He went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth, and he was subject unto them.” 
That conversion which issues out in wilfulness, and 
headstrong pleasing of oneself, in busy public activ- 
ities and in loud and self-confident word and deed 
without quiet loyalty at home, should gravely doubt 
its reality and sincerity. We have all seen how short- 
lived has been the blaze of self-exalting fervor. A 
true conversion will go down meekly to the appointed 
tasks, will stand for long years at the carpenter's 
bench, will render those with whom life is bound u 
a sweeter and more gracious dutifulness, and will 
abide God’s call to other service, increasing mean- 
while ‘‘in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and men.” 


G.Lascow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACES.—Nazareth and Jerusalem, and the route 

between the two, probably through Samaria. 

The place where the boy Jesus was missed may 

have been near Shechem, a day’s journey north of 

Jerusalem, though tradition points out Beer (El- 
Beeroth) in Judza, ten miles north of Jerusalem. 

The Temple.—A magnificent group of buildings on 
Mount Moriah, facing the Mountof Olives. The sanc- 
tuary was at the west side of the enclosure, and was 
approached through various porches, gates, and 
courts, The ‘court of the women” may have been 
the scene of the principal event in the lesson, since 
Mary could enter there. Edersheim, however, favors 
‘*the terrace,” which was just outside the walls en- 
closing the temple buildings, and raised above the 
porches and the court of the Gentiles. 

Time.—At and during the passover in 762, year of 
Rome—that is A. D. 9. The date usually assigned 
is A. D. 8, but Jesus was fully ‘‘twelve years old” 
when this visit to Jerusalem occurred, and the twelfth 
passover would be in A. D. 9. At what point during 
(or after) the festival the main incident occu-red is 
uncertain (see on v. 45). A period of nearly eighteen 
years is covered by verses 51 and 52. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 40.— Waxed strong: ‘*In spirit” is poorly 
attested here, and was probably taken from chapter 
1:80. But the next clause, which explains this one, 
shows that the reference is to mental growth.—/i//ed 
with wisdom; Greek, *‘ Becoming full of wisdom.” 
This points to a process of development.— 7he grace 
of God was upon him: Expressing God’s favor, but 
implying the child’s religious development. The 
wise reticence of the evangelist about the childhood 
of Jesus is in marked contrast with the silly stories 
of the Apocryphal Gospels. 

Verse 41.— Went every year: Habitually, as the 
Greek indicates, and as Jewish usage required. 

Verse 42.—7welve years old: At thirteen a Jew- 
ish boy became ‘ta son of the law,” privileged to 
attend the feasts. . But it was customary to antici- 
pate; Jesus had already entered his thirteenth year. 

Verse 43.—Fulfilied the days: The festival lasted 
seven days, but attendance was obligatory only for 
the first two days.—Zhe boy Jesus: A significant 
change from ‘‘child” (v. 40). 

Verse 46.—After three days: In the New Testa- 
ment this often means, ‘‘on the third day,” and here 
may point to the third day after leaving Jerusalem, 
or after missing him.—Sit#ing: The usual position 
of a pupil.—/n the midst of the teachers: Probably 
**scribes” and, members of the Sanhedrin.—Aoth 
hearing them, and asking them: Acommon practise 
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among Jewish pupils. He did not assume to teach 
em. 


Verse 47.—His understanding and his answers: 
His general apprehension of the topics discussed and 
his special replies. ‘The topics were religious. 

Verse 48.—Son: Greek, *‘child.” An affectionate 
term, not the same as that occurring in verse 4o. 

Verse 49.—/ must be in my Father's house: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘in my Father's.” ‘* House” is most naturall 
supplied.” Wphen 3 might have known were to fin 
him, without seeking. The other view, paraphrased 
‘*about my Father’s business,” while grammaticall 
possible, is not so appropriate, and is often misused. 

Verse 50.— They understood not: The mystery of 
the Incarnation was still beyond the comprehension 
of Joseph and Mary, but is assumed by the evangelist. 

erse 51.—/iis mother kept all these sayings in 
her heart; **Sayings” may mean “things,” and 
thus have a wider reference. The verse indicates a 
continued keeping, and the virgin mother would most 
naturally be affected by the uliar manifestation. 
She may be the source of information for the evan- 
gelist. Joseph now disappears from the narrative. 

Verse 52.—/n wisdom and stature: Or, ‘‘ age.” 
The latter would include the former.—/n favor with 
God and men: Sinless perfection is implied. The 
favor with men would doubtless have its limitations 
in a place like Nazareth. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Out at Canaan.—And the child grew, and waxed 
strong (v.40). Ever since 1 was a village ragamuffiin 
I have always liked that word ‘‘ waxed.” ‘* Wax it 
to ’em, fellers,” meant vigorous snow-balling. Jesus 
was areal boy. He was not raised in crowded Jeru- 
salem, even though it was the Holy City. A boy of 
the Coatesville hills, and not of the Philadel hia 
streets. .I am writing this lesson on the train from 
Albany to Boston. In my car is a lady with seven- 
teen kids. They are gathered from the alleys of 
Albany and are on their way for a country week at a 

lace in Connecticut called Canaan. Save the mark! 

ou won't know them after a week in the pure, fresh 
air of Canaan. You ought to hear them holler as 
they spy the farmer with the big.hay-wagon awaiting 
them at the station. If those poor little half-fed city 
youngsters could just stay in Canaan for good, how 
they would ‘‘ wax” in both body and brains. That’s 
how Christ grew and waxed ‘‘out at Canaan.” God 
intends every child to grow just as Jesus did. If 
he doesn’t, whose the fault ? (Matt. 6: 28). 


Yearly Meeting.—His parents went every year to 
... the feast of the passover (v. 41). early all 
commanding men have had good parents, one or 
both, Irreligious parents rarely have noble children. 
No family push-up. Never mind if you are a ‘‘ Con- 
vention Rounder,” you are helping the ‘‘kids.” If 
the church had no reach beyond this world, it would 
pay big as a ‘‘booster.” The passover was a kind of 
Quaker Yearly Meeting. My father, who is a Friend, 
has never missed a Yearly Meeting since I can re- 
member. All churches have their passovers (1 Cor. 
5:7). At‘ passovers” folks rub up, warm up, light 
up, and get up. Only real live church folks attend 
the ‘‘ passovers.” he dead ones won’t pay the 
freight. Besides, the Master is still at all the ‘* pass- 
overs” (Matt. 18:20). Blessed is the child whose 
— go every year to the church’s *' passover.” 

hat means parents with real religion. Parents with 
real religion havea big bank balance for the children 
in heaven (Psa. 112: 2, 3). 


Questions.— Asking them pemetions (v. 46). Where 
would you likely be found if friends looked for you ? 
This question is a test of character. Jesus wanted to 
know because he did know. At the trade meeting it 
is the experts, the men who know, who ask the ques- 
tions. The fellow who knows the Bible best asks 
mostquestions. The bright child is the interrogation 
point. When you fellows begin to ask questions 
about heaven, it will be a good sign that you have 
some heaven in you (Prov. 23:7). And when the 
other fellows get interested in and begin to ask ques- 
tions about hell,—well, it is a sign just the same! 
The folks around here who are most interested in 
Buffalo are those who expect to take a steady job 
there. Questions are sasaly estat by an ignoramus. 
He doesn’t know enough to frame a question. How 
many of you would ever ask me, ‘‘ How much silicon 
do you carry in your softener to absorb scrap ?” or, 
‘* What do you do for cold shots and blow-holes ?” 
Yet these are great foundry questions. To ask trade 
questions you must know the trade. And never for- 
. that. To ask questions of God you must know 
0 


The Misunderstoods. — / sought thee sorrowing 
(v. 48). Touches like this show the old Book true. 
What man writing it would ever have made the 
mother of Jesus just like Mrs. Jones around on Chest- 
nut Street who nearly ruined Sam because she did 
not understand him? Had Christ’s parents under- 
stood him, they would have known where to look for 
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him. ‘* When I want Dick, I always go to 
the yarage,’’ said Dick’s dad, who knew 
Dick’s craze for ‘wheels and things.’’ 
Christ not the last boy misunderstood and 
blamed. ** Dull and stupid’’ children in 
our schools have been found to be the brigit- 
est by simply straddling spectacles over their 
little noses. Many a child has been pun- 
ished for lying when he was only equipped, 
as he ought to be, with the child’s imagina- 
tion, ** Let’s pretend.’’ One day Johnny ran 
in with, **Oh, mama, I saw a big black bear 
climb over the back fence.’’ ** Now, Johnny, 
that’s a story, God won’t like litte boys 
who tell stories. Go upstairs and ask God 
to forgive Johnny.’’ Johnny returns from 
upstairs, ‘* Well, 1 told him,’’ exclaims 
Johnny, ** and God said, * Johnny, I thought 
it was a big black bear at first myself.’”’ 
Modern teachers now understand cnildren, 
_and the bright little Johnnies are no longer 
spanked for telling the truth, God is a 
parent who always understands his child 
(Psa. 139 : 1-5). 

The Boy.—Ancw ye not that I must be 
in my Father's house ? (v. 49.) Jesus would 
rather be there than anywhere else. You 
fellows would rather be in Sunday-school. 
‘This fact is one of the best things to be said 
of you. You will unconsciously grow like 
the things you love. Love the good and the 
pure and you grow good and pure, Vice 
versa. If we love God’s house here, we’ll 
be ready for the mansion yonder (Johu 14: 
2). If no taste for heavenly things here. no 
chance for them yonder. Wouldn’t that 
gang up oa the hill drinking, cursing, and 
gambling be awfully embarrassed and out of 
place if they should be dropped into heaven ? 
And how much at home if the old hill should 
open and swallow them into hell? I lke 
the old translation, ‘* My Father’s busi- 
ness.’’ Noblest sight on earth to see the 
boys pushing a good father’s business, and 
relieving him of some of the weight of it. 


And how sad when the father staggers along | 


with the burden alone! The boy doesn’t 
care, Idle, purposeless, and a spendthrift. 
And worse. What kind of a son are you? 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
“ 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LI. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


Shadi’s Prayer.—.And the grace of God | 


was upon him (v. 40). A missionary lady 
had a little Hindoo orphan named Shadi liv- 
ing with her. She had taught him about 
Jesus, and one night when he was six years 
old she said to him : ‘* Now pray a little prayer 
of your own.’’ And what do you think 
Shadi’s prayer was? It was this: ‘* Dear 
Jesus, make me what you were like when 
you were six years old.’’—JZnes H. Robinson, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. From Woman's Mission- 
ary Friend. 


Stillness at the Root.— 7%e child grew, 
and waxed strong (v. 40). I have a friend 
who is a great gardener. In the days when 
he knew little about gardening, he always 
wondered why the stake was thrust deep into 
the ground by his standard roses. On one 
occasion he said to the gardener, ‘** I suppose 
the stake is by the rose tree to keep the tops 
from blowing about?” **No,’’ said the 
gardener, with a smile, ‘‘ the stake is by the 
rose tree not to keep the top steady, but to keep 
the roots still; for unless there is stillness at 
the root, things won’t grow.’’ The stake 
was by the Rose of Sharon—the perfect flower 
of humanity—in the quiet home in Nazareth 


that it might grow in loveliness and grace, | 


and fill the world with its fragrance. — W. 
Hetherington, Plumstead, Eng. From an 
address by the Rev. Ernest Dowsett. 


Capturing the Fruit.—<And the child 
grew, and waxed strong (v. 40). On the 
mantelpiece of my grandmother's parlor 
was an apple in a vial. 
the body of the bottle, and my childish won- 
derment constantly was, ‘* How could it 
have got there?’’ I climbed a chair to see 
if the bottom would unscrew, or if there had 


It entirely filled | 
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been a joint throughout the length of the 
vial, But neither of these proved to be the 
case, and the apple remained to me a mys- 
tery. One day, walking in the garden, I 
saw itall. There on a tree, in the garden, 
was a vial tied, and within it a tiny apple 
growing. The apple was put into the bottle 
while it was little, and it grew there. So we 
must capture the boys and girls and intro- 
duce them within the influence of the church, 
and let them grow up therein.—Mary £. 
Watson, Hartford, Conn. Author not 
known, The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


Before the Metal Cools.— 7%e boy Jesus 
tarried behind in Jerusalem (v.43). I once 
saw, lying side by side in a great workshop, 
two heads made of metal. The one was 
perfect,—all the features of a manly, noble 
face came out clear and distinct in their 
lines of strength and beauty; in the other 
scarcely a single feature could be recognized, 
—it was all marred and spoilt. ‘* The 
metal had been let grow a little too cool, 
sir,’’ said the man who was showing it to me. 
I could not help thinking how true that was 

of many a form more precious than metal. 
| Many a young soul that might be stamped 
with the image and superscription of the 
King while it warms with the love and glow 
of early youth is allowed to grow too cold, 
and the image is marred.—W. RX. Clar’, 
Huddersfield, Eng. Quotation from Canon 
Shore. 


The Queen’s Question.—4ud when they 
Sound him not, they returned to Jerusalem, 
| Seeking for him (v. 45). Queen Victoria 
| had visited one of the great provincial cities 
| of England to perform an important public 
; function, A large choir, composed of three 
| or four thousand boys and girls, had been 
| organized to sing a song of welcome, and 
| were gathered on a large platform erected 
| for the occasion, ‘The next morning when 
| the Queen got back to the palace she at 
| once sent a message to the mayor of the city 
| which she had visited. It had no reference 
to the civic formalities, but came straight 
from the great mother-heart of Victoria. 
This was her message: ** The Queen wishes 
to know—did the children all get home 
safely ?’’ Are the children safe? No more 
important and momentous question can be 
asked. Let every parent and pastor and 
teacher do everything possible toward an- 





Milton, Pa. Quotation from an address by 
the Rev. Carey Bonner. 


Facing the Boy.— 7hey found him in the 
temple (v. 46). ‘There was a man in New 
York who had been so fortunate as to get a 


soon after it was painted, and he kept it on 
his desk in his office. A judge of one of 
the superior fourts of Massachusetts went 
to his lawyer’s office on a matter of business, 
As the two men talked, the judge’s eyes 
| rested on this picture until it seemed hard 
for him to attend to business; but at last the 
business was settled and the judge left the 
office. Several hours later he returned to 
the office and asked ‘‘to look at that Boy 
again.’’ For an hour he sat and looked at 
that picture. The next day he came again 
in the man’s office and said, ‘*I want to see 
that Boy again.’’ He was given the picture, 
and retired into a private room adjoining the 
office. Having occasion later to go into the 
room, the man found the judge sitting with 
the picture on his knees, his eyes filled with 
tears, When the judge came back into the 
! office, his eyes still were full of tears, and, 
| handing back the picture, he said, ‘* That 
Boy has mastered me.’’— Zhe Rev. E. W,. 
Williams, Jordan, N. Y. From The Ep- 
worth Herald. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Noveity That Is Needed 
| for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


EALED QuvugEstions.—For this exercise 

the members of the class are to imagine 

that they are the Jewish doctors in the 

temple, except that each of them in turn is 

| to approach the others in the same way that 

the boy Christ approached the doctors, with 
a question to propose. 

‘These questions are to be written out be- 
forehand by the teacher, and each is to be 
| placed in a sealed envelope which bears on 
‘the outside a big, black question mark. 


swering it aright. —7%e Rev. A. F. Weaver, | 


copy of Hofmann’s ‘*‘ Jesus in the Temple’? | 


Each pupil will draw his envelope at ran- 
dom, stand before the class, open the en- 
velope, and read the question, 

Tell the class that the questions are really 
great ones, for Christ would not ask trifling 
questions, ‘hey are the questions that the 
world had always been asking before Christ 
came, and no one but Christ has ever told 
the world the full answers to them. After 
each question is asked, the ‘‘doctors,’’ 
speaking in turn, will answer it; but the 
will have a vast advantage over the Jewis 
doctors with whom Christ talked in being 
able to throw upon these problems the light 
that comes from the life and words of the 
Messiah. 

One question, for instance, will be, ‘* Do 
we continue to live after the body dies?’’ 
‘The pupils will give all the reasons for belief 
in immortality they can think of or the teacher 
can suggest, such as the desire for it on the 
a of men, the belief init that even savages 

old, the otherwise unsatisfied longings and 
aspirations of the human soul, the growth of 
the spirit as the body becomes more frail in 
old age; but the culminating reason will be 
the resurrection of Christ, and his promise 
of eternal life to his disciples. 

Other questions that will be discussed in 
this way are: ‘* What is our chief duty?’ 
‘*How do we know that God loves us?” 


** How can we get rid of sin?’’ ‘* What 
does God most want of us?’”’ ‘*What is 
true success in this world?’’ ‘** How can 


we get others to love us?’’ ‘* What is real 
greatness ?’’ 

The plan gives the teacher a chance to 
bring up, in a way sure to hold the attention 
of the class, some of the most vital of all 
topics. 

Boston. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D, D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation . 
in Beyrout 


IS parents went every year to Jerusa- 

tem at the feast of passover (v. 41). 

Such annual attendance was one of 

the signs that the ordinances of the Law 
were for a time, place, and people, as com- 
pared with the universality of the gospel. 
No passover lamb is now killed at passover 
time, because since the destruction of the 
|temple in A.D. 70 there has been neither 
' sacrificing priest nor consecrating altar. But 
at this season the Jews in all the lands of 
their dispersion emphasize the fact that Jeru- 
| salem is the place for the keeping of the 





| feast, and they recite from their Hebrew 
| service-book the familiar words of deferred 
| hope, “ 7his year in Egypt, next year in 
| Jerusalem,”’ 

When he was twelve years old, they went 
| up after the custom of the feast (v. 42). 
Passover was a family observance; hence the 
presence of Jesus ‘‘after the custom of the 
feast,’’ which includes the young as well as its 
older members. The mention of his age has 
suggested to some that he was taken up to 
be made a ‘* Bar-Mitzvah’”’ (‘*Son of the 
Commandment’’),—that is, a full member 
of the synagogue, and entitled to read pub- 
licly a portion from the Law. But the time 
for this is at the end of the thirteenth year. 
The only exception is when a father dies 
when his oldest son is in his twelfth year. 
The latter may then be received a year be- 
fore the usual time into the adult membership 
so as to represent his father and discharge 
certain memorial duties in the synagogue. 

The boy Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem ; 
and his parents knew it not (v. 43). Ina 
day of Oriental travel the only settled thing 
is the resting-place at night. It would be an 
irregular, straggling multitude that streamed 
northward at the close of the feast, some on 
foot and others on mules or donkeys, bearing 
also the baggage they had needed, such as 
cooking utensils, provision baskets, holiday 
garments, and bedding. All move at an 
easy walking pace, and those in front or 
behind have to keep their position, for on 
the narrow rocky bridle-path it is generally 


Detention often arises, especially on 
first day of the journey, on account of burst- 
ing girths and ill-balanced loads. Further, 





children would make Joseph and Mary feel 
that Jesus was well-cared for. So the ab- 


reached the resting-place for the night. 





the universal kindliness of Orientals towards | 
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Both hearing them, and asking them 
er (v. 40)- The usual form of rab- 

inical discussion. ‘The purpose was that of 
binding and loosing, the highest merit being 
for ingenious inferences by which the author- 
ity of the Law could be applied to a particular 
action, or by which its enactments could be 
evaded. An example of such discussion 
occurs in a passover question, in connection 
with the comparative severity of the punish- 
ment by the ten plagues and by the destruc- 
tion of the Egyptians at the Red Sea. With 
regard to one of the former, the magicians 
declared, ** This is the finger of God’’ (Exod. 
8:49), but after the crossing of the Red 
Sea, ** Israel saw the great work (Hebrew, 
hand) which Jehovah did _ the Egyptians 
(Exod. 14: 30). Hence the rabbis argued 
that inasmuch as the hand has five fingers, 
the second infliction must have been five 
times greater than the first; and further 
quibbling of the same sort raises the ratio to 
that of 20 to 1. The fresh vision and spirit- 
ual intensity of Jesus would have an arresting 
effect upon those diplomats of the Divine will. 


4 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20cents each. The first quarter's lessons 
call for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2.17. 
Forty-eight — are to be visited during 
1912. ‘Lhe forty-eight stereographs cost $8, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for ror2 ($6.50), or only nine 
for the first quarter ($1.50). Persons owning 
both 1910 and 1911 stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only seven 
for the first quarter ($1.17). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to ‘he Sunday 
School ‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
H 

Yi searched for the child are no longer in 

existence, but the temple courts are 
still unmistakable. Notice, on our Jerusa- 
lem map, the V whose point lies near the 
south end of the temple area, its arms 
reaching northward. ‘The number 6 (set 
outside the city wall) is connected by a zig- 
zag line with that V. If you stand at the 
point of the V, looking over the space be- 


E homes in which Joseph and Mary 


So. 
h * 


S Op. 











NO, 656,590 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
PAT'O IN GREAT GAITAIA, — 

tween its arms, you find before you a sunny 

space of level, grassy ground, an olive tree, 


and a tall cypress. It is part of one of the 
temple’s outer courts, A few rods ahead 
another, higher level is reached by a flight 
of stone steps. Beyond that you see a still 
higher terrace, approached by a longer 
stairway. A curiously splendid eight-sided 
building stands there—a comparatively mod- 
ern structure. You have glimpses of three 
sides, faced with colored tiles and marble 
slabs. A magnificent dome crowns its cen- 
tral part. 

When ‘the boy Jesus was here, listening to 
the rabbis, that building was not in existence. 
The altar for burnt-offerings stood there in a 
roofless court. The sanctuary was a bit 
farther to the west (left). Learned scribes, 
sternly devout Pharisees, and commoner 
Hebrews of all sorts were continually coming 
and going over these terraced levels, under 


n | the same sunny Syrian sky. 
difficult to pass either forwards or backwards. | 


the | 


(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘*On sacred 
ground—the site of the temple from the 
south.’’) 

% 
Riddle's ** Harmony 


of the 


Gospels 43 


| gives a clear idea of the events of the Life 
sence of Jesus was not known until they | 
| ets., from The Sunday School Times Co. 


of Christ. Paper, 10 cts. ; cloth covers, 25 




















LESSON FOR FEB. II (Luke 2 : 40-52) 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson,— Our Father, 


we know that growth and strength are com- 
pleted orily in thy grace. We thank thee that 
by the indwelling of thy Son Jesus Christ we 
may be joint heirs with him in the outpoured 
treasures of thy love. May we be among the 
childlike, teachable and not prond, and may 
the measure of wisdom and strength granted 
unto us never take away the simplicity of trust 
in thee. bar» us busy, we pray thee, in thy 
work, yoke-fellows with the Christ, and may we 
so live that it shall be natural for us to be found 
in the midst of God-given duties. In the name 
of the serving and ever-living Christ we pray. 
Amen. 

After the Lesson.—He was a shifty, un- 
certain boy, silent and glum, and one day 
he believed he would, and the next he 
guessed he wouldn’t. Folks said of him, 
*¢ You never know where to find him,”’ It 
wasn’t because -he was always getting lost, 
but because he never seemed to belong any- 
where in his mind, never came right out 
squarely on anything. Of another boy, with 
clear eyes, and frank, pleasant ways, and 
fearless beliefs in doing the right thing all 
the time, folks said, ‘‘ You always know 
right where to find Azm.’’ By which they 
meant that if you turned a question right 
side up he would be on that side of it; if a 
duty of his needed doing, you would find 
him on the job. 

No matter where you look at the life of 
Jesus Christ you always know where to find 
him. All of us who want most to be like 
him in that, make mistakes. He never did. 
His mother learned as time went on how she 
could be perfectly sure of him on every 
occasion. We know, too. And it is most 
beautiful and encouraging to remember that 
now any one who seeks Jesus can find him. 
For he is always just at the door of every 
human heart that seeks him, and a guest 
within to every one who opens to him. 


JESUS 


Will you let your heart go out to him to- 
day? You will as surely find him. How 
patiently he waits ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 





SEEK 
FIND 











Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Who is on the Lord's side?” 

‘* Work, for the night is coming.” 

‘*O Jesus, I have promised.”’ 

‘** Go, labor on: spend and be spent.”” 

** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.”’ 

** Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim.”’ 

** Awake my soul, stretch every nerve.”’ 

‘* The king’s business.”’ 

(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 122 : 1-5 (267 : 1-4). 

Psalm 84 : 1-10 (169 : I-5). 

Psalm f11 : I, 2, 7-10 (226: 1, 4, 5). 
Psalm 119 : 73-78 (252 : 1-6). 
Psalm 63 : 1-6 (125 : I-3). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—This lesson affords the only op- 
portunity of the year to describe the 
home life of a child in Palestine. 

Lesson Teaching.—Jesus grew like other 
children, 

Memory Verse.—(Substituted for the Golden 
Text.) ‘‘ Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and men’”’ 
(Luke 2: 52). 

Review and Introduction.—Place side by 
side the pictures of the baby Jesus in the 
temple and the boy Jesus at twelve. Help 
the children to recall the incidents about 
Simeon and Anna, also Joseph’s gift of two 
pigeons in the temple. 

Surely the baby was too little to remember 
that visit. He couldn’t remember when his 
parents carried him back to Bethlehem, nor 
the longer journey to Egypt, but, like other 
babies, he grew larger and stronger. Why 
did they take him to Egypt? How long did 
they stay? When they returned they lived in 
—- where Joseph and Mary had lived 
before. 
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The town of Nazareth was among the 


‘| hills, from which people could see many 


miles,—even the blue water of the distant sea. 
The home where Jesus lived must have 
been small, for his parents were poor. Per- 
haps the front room near the street was 
oseph’s workshop, for he was a carpenter. 


he light came through the open door, for |- 


there were seldom any windows. I think 
the children loved to stop by the door to 
watch the shavings fall. Perhaps Joseph 
let them pick up blocks or shavings to play 
with. How could they play with these ? 

I think the children often saw a little boy 
in Joseph’s shop trying to help lift a board, 
or handing a tool which Joseph needed. 
This boy Jesus was as helpful as he could be. 
Of course he loved to play outside with other 
children sometimes, but he had some duties 
for every day, too. 

His mother, Mary, did her work in the 
back room—if there were two. At night, 
when other things were put away, mats were 
spread on a platform where they slept. Dur- 
ing the day this bedding was rolled up. 
Perhaps Jesus helped to carry, spread, or 
rollthese mats. Another part of every day’s 
work a little boy would enjoy. It was the 
trip with his mother to the village fountain, 
for the mothers and sisters carried water in 
big jars to their homes. They loved to tell 
the news to each other as they waited for 
their turns at the fountain, or walked home 
together, The children played along the 
way. I am sure Jesus tried to help his 
mother carry the water. 

Then there were lessons to learn every 
day. Mary was careful to teach Jesus from 
God’s Word. He knew some of the same 
stories that you know about—Joseph, Moses, 
Samuel, David, and Daniel. Whenever they 
told Jesus about carrying him to the temple 
as a baby, they promised that he should go 
again when he was twelve. 

He wished he could remember about his 
first trip to the temple, and, like all boys, 
he wished the time would go fast until he 
was twelve. 


** Day by day the little Jesus 

Grew like you and me ; 

Learned to say a prayer to heaven 
At his mother’s knee ; 

He was poor, but very happy, 
Happy in God's love, 

Listening to his gentle guidance 
Coming from above."’ (2d verse.) 

(Primary Hymnal, Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia, 
35 cents.) 

Lesson Story.—One spring day they started 
with other neighbors to Jerusalem to attend 
the passover feast. As they walked they 
saw bright flowers along the roadside and 
many interesting things. I think Jesus 
wished most of all to see that beautiful mar- 
ble temple. Besides the wonderful building 
Jesus saw groups of men talking, so he drew 
near to listen, and asked some questions. 
The men were surprised at this thoughtful 
boy, and they enjoyed hearing him talk. 

After the passover the people of Naza- 
reth started home. Mary and Joseph sup- 
posed that Jesus was with the other boys, 
but he was listening to the learned men in 
the temple. Not until the travelers had 
gone a day’s journey did they miss him, so 
they hunted through the company, but 
did not find him. It was too late to 
travel back that night; they traveled back 
the next day, looking everywhere. At 
last, the third day, they found him with 
the men. When his mother asked why he 
had caused so much trouble, Jesus said, 
‘* Knew ye not that I must bein my Father’s 
house?’’ He felt old enough to help work 
for his Father in heaven, just as he was wiil- 
ing to help Joseph and Mary. Mary won- 
dered at his sayings. He went back to 
Nazareth with his parents, and, like an obe- 
dient boy, he tried to please them in every 
way. The Bible tells us how he grew. 
(Repeat Luke 2 : §2.) 

Home-work.— Each child try to please 
your parents, as Jesus did, day by day. 

Hand-work.—Copy and learn : 


‘** You should be growing like Jesus, 
Child of his love and his care."’ 


Cuicaco, ILL, 
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** The Primary Department,” by Ethel J. 
Archibald, discusses many necessary phases 
of a primary teacher’s problems and work ; 
wt also outlines programs for the various ex- 
ercises of the class for special occasions, such 
as Christmas and Easter. Five illustra- 
tions. 50 cents, postpaid. Published by The 
Sunday School Times Co. 





My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 
To-pay A SowEeR Gors Fortu To Sow 


HE Path to the Field.—Steaming out 
from New York harbor one day there 
came a moment when we saw our last 

glimpse of land. A lighthouse with its 
kindly message seemed to assure us that be- 
yond the silent, pathless sea we would, on 
the other side, be welcomed by a similar 
light. To-day we have our last glimpse of 
the boy Jesus. We must travel through 
eighteen years of silence before we read of 
him again. But the message of this incident 
assures us of the character we shall find in 
Jesus the man, 

The Lesson Story was discussed under 
three topics : 

1. Jesus’ Early Training: The right way 
to grow. 

2. The Temple Visit: Early consecration 
of a life. 

3. The Return: Preparation for service ; 
favor with God and man. 

A Handful of Seeds.—Childhood is the 
time ‘to grow strong spiritually as well as 
physically. 

Are you likely to be found in your Father’s 
house ? 

If three days without Jesus meant sorrow- 
ing, what must it mean to have a /ife with- 
out Jesus? ‘ Ay father”? and ‘“*I must’? 
were realized by a boy of twelve. No girl 
in this department is too young to realize 
her personal relation to God and to realize 
the duty of service. 

Going home to be subject to parents and 
growing in favor with God and man proves 
that the bottom of the service-training ladder 
rests in one’s home. 

Some Fruit We Hope to See.—That our 
girls early consecrate their lives to Christ. 
How many years have been missed ? 

That our girls may be good ‘‘ housekeep- 
ers’’ in their *‘ Father’s house.”’ 

That there will be some service to which 
they can say, ‘‘I mzst.’’ 

That our girls who have missed Jesus may 
go back in their path and find him again, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Luke 2: 40-52, What did the visit, 
to the temple mean to Jesus? What mes- 
sage does it carry to you? 

Mark 1: 1-8. Tell of John’s appearance 
and work. 

Read Luke 3: 1-20. What was the mes- 
sage John delivered? How was repentance 
to be shown ? 

Read Matthew 3: 1-12. Why was John 
called a ‘‘voice’’ instead of a preacher? 
Which was greater, the man or the message ? 

Read Luke 3: 1-20. Tell what you think 
of John’s character ? 

Read Luke 3: 1-20. What advantage to 
Jesus’ work would John’s preaching give ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


N O ONE teacher could possibly hope to 
bring home to any boy all the rich 
lessons of this lesson in one session 
orin many. This passage is the lifting of 
the veil from the boyhood of Jesus, disclos- 
ing him for one brief yet illuminating mo- 
ment as a growing boy just on the threshold 
of his teens, gazing out with eager question- 
ings upon the life and doctrines of his race. 
It is not the only glimpse we have of him as 
a boy, but it is the fullest and most inform- 
ing. And what are the lessons for the boy of 
to-day from the Boy of Nazareth ? 

As a background for your own lesson 
study read Dr. Mackenzie’s article in this 
issue, and the account of Nazareth and of 
Jesus’ boyhood in George Adam Smith’s 
‘** Historical Geography of the Holy Land ”’ 
(pp- 432-435). Take your boys to Naza- 
reth by word-pictures of the place as it was 
then, and let them know in what surround- 
ings Jesus ‘‘*grew, and waxed strong.” 
Show them a picture of Nazareth as it is to-day. 
(Underwood Stereograph, No. 3183, 20 cts.; 
Times Phototone, No. 126, 2cts.) It was out 
of such surroundings that Jesus went with his 
parents to Jerusalem to the feast of the pass- 
over. Make sure that each boy knows what 
was the origin of that feast. Tell of the 
Oriental crowd thronging the streets on or- 
dinary occasions; far more dense and mobile 
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on special occasions, It wouldn’t be hard 
to lose a boy in it, especially if he might be 
supposed to know how to follow along with- 
out oversight. 

Do not leave your boys at the end of the 
narrative with the impression that Jesus was 
rather enjoying an effort to trip up the tem- 
ple teachers by clever questions. It was his 
understanding and his answers that amazed 
those who heard him. Not ‘* smart,’’ but 
clear, simple, direct, and luminous as 
always, we may be sure, in accordance with 
his growth in wisdom, 

Ask the boys what they like in the boy 
Jesus. Each expression of theirs in answer 
to this question is worth noting, because what 
a boy likes shows what kind of boy he wants 
to be, or is; and when you know what he 
likes, you know better how to guide him 
and quicken him and ¢each him, One of 
the boys may give you a thought that you 
will find is the one to drive home. But do 
not depend upon this in your preparation, 
Dig deep for the boy-material in the lesson 
as you study. Here are a few hints of it: 

Growth,—is our own healthy, or mean 
and stunted because of an un-Christlike life ? 

Strength,—is it worth having? Why? 
1s it worth all it costs in practise and train- 
ing and self-denial ? 

isdom,—does a boy need it? Does it 
make him priggish or more of a man in 
school, on the running-track, in the gym, at 
home ? 

Can a boy learn from Jesus how to be a 
better student? He listened and asked 
questions, Do you, or does your mind wan- 
der all over creation? 

If mother and father should have to hunt 
up any of you, would you be glad to have 
them locate you every time? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. Did John the Baptist write any book of 
the Bible? If so, which? 

2. Which of the four Gospels quote from 
the Old Testament a prophecy about John 
the Baptist? 

3. What was the name of John the Bap- 
tist’s father and of his mother? 

4. How did John the Baptist lose his life? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Many Years at Nazareth (Luke 
2 3 39-52). 

HE beautiful story which closes the 
early life of our Lord is also of very 
marked importance in its bearing on 

our conception of the personality of Jesus. 
In our anxiety to recognize and honor the 
divinity of Jesus, we sometimes underrate 
his complete humanity. This narrative helps 
to establish the conviction that his growth 
was normal, his wisdom gained by experi- 
ence, his boyhood and younger adult life 
free from spectacular features. 

The story of the experience at passover- 
time helps us to go farther. It suggests that 
his human nature was full-formed. There 
were no morbid fancies, no hidden faults, no 
drawbacks. He lived an unhampered expe- 
rience and exhibited its power. He gave 
God the full right of way in his life, and thus 
showed how a human life which was wholly 
consecrated could be lived. This is there- 
fore a very significant narrative for every- 
day men and women. It is not merely a 
beautiful anecdote, but the history of an ap- 
pealing fact. 

Think of the fact that both Jesus and John 
waited thirty years before their day came! 
To wait upon God’s will serenely is a fine 
test of sound character. Possibly neither 
knew what God had in store for him; proba- 
bly each one held himself consciously in 
readiness for service, when that should be 
made clear. 

Luke describes these years as those of 
growth. He might have called the period a 
time of education. We may distinguish five 
sorts of influence brought to bear upon Jesus’ 
mind and heart. First, that of the some 
circle. Try to imagine the home of which 
he was a member. While poor, the family 
was not dependent. The men labored at a 
trade, but were none the less highly re- 
spected. We have every reason to believe 
that it was a family of fine ideals, exhibiting 
the noblest characteristics of its ancestral 
line. Picture Joseph to yourself. Even- 
tempered, no doubt, considerate, gentle, 


wise, thoughtful, he was a worthy guardian 
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of the Holy Child. Of Mary’s character we 
have more testimony. er exceptional 
purity, yet deliberate submission to the will 
of God, her thoughtful and contemplative 
spirit, the touch of awe in her relations with 
Jesus, reveal a strong and deep yet womanly 
nature, There were likewise in the home 
six younger children, two of whom became 
men of exceptional ability and influence. 
Imagine the various values of such a family 
circle ! 

The second influence upon the plastic 
mind of Jesus was his study of the Scriptures, 
This must have begun, as in the case of 
Timothy, in infancy. His parents were 
surely earnest students, who gave him help. 
Whether he attended school is uncertain, 
but he may have learned Hebrew from 
scribes and had many a talk with them. He 
became a master of the Law and the Proph- 
ets. What was his favorite book ? 

A third influence came from his contact 
with nature, ‘The variety and accuracy of 
his illustrations prove that Jesus was a keen 
and shrewd observer of the life about him, 
** His reading of nature, like his reading of 
the Old Testament, was different from that 
of the scribes.’’ It was spiritual and hope- 
ful. Much of the joyousness and poise of 
his character rested upon his communion 
with God through nature, 

Again he studied men, and was deeply in- 
terested in whatever they did. His sympa- 
thy for the down-trodden and unfortunate 
must have begun long before the active min- 
istry. With the nature of men and their 
needs he showed himself well acquainted. 

George Adam Smith, in his ‘* Historical 
Geography ’’ (pp. 432-435), has pointed out 
the fifth influence—that of environment. 
Nazareth was a good home for his boyhood, 
‘The view from it was a map of Old Testa- 
ment history; the great, busy world was 
next door to it, ; 

As Stalker says, one more important edu- 
cational influence is mentioned by the narra- 
tive of Luke, It is the annual passover 
visit to Jerusalem, ‘The first one revealed 
his entire devotedness to God; other occa- 
sions would have given him that first-hand 
knowledge of the shallowness and corruption 
of, professional Judaism which he. later as- 
sailed, 

With all these influences it is also true, as 
Stalker so wisely says, that a great original 
character expands in obedience to its own 
law-, and bids defiance to circumstances, 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








February § to 12 


Mon.—Luke 2: 40-52. Jesus in the Temple. 

‘This boy Jesus was simply carried away 
with Jerusalem and the temple, He forgot 
Nazareth, his parents, all, as he talked with 
those wise scholars. His knowledge and en- 
thusiasm interested them. Yet he was a 
real, fun-loving boy; but he loved God and 
had a life-purpose, Better still, he gladly 
went back home to grow and work just as 
before. 

We thank thee, our Father, for the boy- 
hood picture of Jesus Christ. That he wes 
natural and genuine when a child. That 
he was not injured by new and remarkable 
experience. That he went back to his reg- 
ular duties and quiet home in willing obedi- 
ence. We thank thee that he ts our child- 
hood’s pattern, Amen, 


Tues.—Psa. 122: 1-9 Joy of Church-Going. 

The house of God, whether temple or 
church, has a very important place in human 
lives. ‘There is something wrong with us as 
well as with the church if we do not learn 
even in childhood to love its quiet influence, 
and value its message, Jesus went to wor- 
ship; so must we. 

O thou God of the temple, help us to enter 
thy courts with praise. May we early gain 
the spirit of worship. May we never feel 
the obligation rather than the blessing of 
church attendance. Make the services rever- 
ential and inspiring in praise, prayer, and 
preaching. We ask in Chris?’s name. Amen. 


Wed. Deut. 16: 1-8. The Passover. 
Che Passover was the great feast celebrated 
in memory of the deliverance of Israel from 
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right when God “‘ passed over’’ Israel and 
slew the first-born of Egypt was vividly im- 
pressed on all. Bondage, cruelty, suffering, 
were changed to freedom, forgiveness, and 
faith, : 
May we make thee our Passover Lamb, 
thou Saviour of mankind. Close for us the 
dark, sad ‘days of sin’s bondage. May we 
constantly remember thy wonderful love and 
sacrifice for us, to die that we might be for- 
given, And may our hearts ever keep their 
Passover in gratitude and devotion. Amen. 


Thurs.—Prov. 8: 1-13. Wisdom. 

‘The boy Jesus grew in wisdom and grace. 
They go together, The wiser we become 
the better we behave. We call a man who 
combines grace and wisdom a Christian gen- 
tleman. Christ’s character originated that 
phrase.“ Wisdom is more than knowledge. 
It is knowledge applying itself. The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 


Our all-wise Father in heaven, so teach 
us to number our days that, like the Christ- 
child, we may apply our hearts unto wisdom, 
May we grow gentle and strong day by day. 
May we be wise enough to be silent at times, 
and use low tones when we speak, In his 
same, Amen, 


Fri.—Prov.2:1-9. The Lord Giveth Wisdom. 

The Book of Proverbs is a book of wis- 
dom. ‘There are thirty-one chapters: one 
for each day of the month. Divine wisdom 
is the gift of God, Every good and perfect 
gift is from above. A gift is not a gift until 
itis accepted. God gives, but we must re- 
ceive, 


God of wisdom and might, we pray thee 
to make us wise unto salvation. May we sit 
at the feet of Christ and learn of him. May 
we search for wisdom as for hid treasure. 
As the Christ-child grew in wisdom datly 
amid life’s common tasks, so may we, in his 
name. Amen. 


Sat.—Dout, 6: 20-25. Instructing Children. 

The simple knowledge of the Bible is of 
great value, and children should gain this at 
home. No one can give genuine ‘religion 
vits natural place in’the:feart of a child better 
than parents. Ignorance of the law of God’s 
Word is largely responsible for immorality 
and crime, 


Our Father, we thank _thee forthe Bible- 
training ‘which many of us had when we 
were children, 
to-day receive similar patient instruction at 
home and in school, Teach us as a nation 
and as parents God's place in the training 
of the mind and character. Amen. 


Sun.—Eph. 6: 1-8. Obedience. 

What a fine example of obedience the boy 
Christ has givenus! Although he could well 
have argued with his parents, and urged them 
to let him stay and. study at the temple with 
the Jerusalem teachers, he went back with- 
out a murmur to Nazareth and was subject 
to them. 


May we, O God, learn to be obedient, 
promptly and joyfully. May we learn to do 
thy will without questioning or reasoning. 
May our wills and wishes be sensitive to thy 
Word, and may we yield instantly to duty and 
command. Teach us that obedience ts better 
than sacrifice. In thy name. Amen, 





The Home Department 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Secretary of the International 
ome Department 








PORTLAND, ME.—Where every evening is 
crowded tull and all the Visitors are busy peo- 
ple, when can one sandwich in.a “ Visitors’ 
meeting,” the importance of which we well 
know ? 

This is a common problem and has been 
happiest solved by holding the Visitors’ 
meeting after the regular midweek prayer- 
meeting. If your Visitors can attend but one 
meeting of the church during the week, the 
midweek prayer-meeting is the one that 
should claim their allegiance. Then once a 
quarter, or better once a month, a short Vis- 
itors’ meeting could be held in some small 
room immediately after the prayer-meeting. 

The pastor will gladly co-operate with you 
by seeing that the prayer-meeting service is 


| not allowed to drag, and is dismissed on 


Exvpt. This was the great religious gathering. | may be present. 


time. You can have his personal attendance, 
and at times those of the church officers who 
There are distinct advan- 


The boy Jesus was attending. ‘lhe historic | tages in having a monthly Visitors’ meeting 


May the boys and girls of 





immediately after the regular prayer-meeting. 
Try it. 





ALLSTON, MASS.—Is it.necessary for the Ste 

i it. of the Home Department to 

a class ? : 

No, it is not necessary, but it is often 
helpful. The ideal thing a superintendent 
may do in visiting is to plan to visit 
each member of the department once a 
year. Often this call may be made with the 
Visitor of the group or class. The members 
fecl pleased, indeed, when not only do they 
receive visits from their own special Visitor, 
but from the superintendent of the depart- 
ment as well. It is essential that the super- 
intendent visit the home, so that she may 
better know how to advise her Visitors, 





BROCKTON, MAss.—In striving to increase 
our membership of the Home Department we 
are trying to find some way more 
men. Can you suggest any way? We havea 
fine men’s class, and they have excellent com- 
mittees who would gladly help us. 


Your problem is an easy one if you can 
depend on the committees from the men’s 
classes ; try a ‘‘ vocational ’’ canvass : that is, 
ask that mechanic in the shop to see how 
many men working with him he can secure 
for either the main school or the Home De- 
partment; ask the policeman in the class to 
canvass his brother policemen; and so on, 
By careful and tactful work you will find it a 
comparatively easy task to add many mén tc 
your lists. Send men to win men every 
time ; do not, if you can possibly avoid it, 
ask a woman to invite a man to become a 
member of the Home Department. 





CHICAGO, ILL.— Please give me a list of 
some of the benevolences the Home Depart- 
ment moneys may be wisely used for,—some 
that have been tested. 


Anything along mission lines is to be com- 
mended, because it educates and is needed, 
Some departments support a Bible woman in 
India, some send twenty-five dollars each 
year through their denominational boards for 
frontier missionary work, and from the 


speciaf mission ‘receive’ interesting reports |- 


from time to, time. Local charities need 
help, — children’s homes, orphan asylums, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
Young Woman’s Christian Associations. 
The local church often has needs,—new 
carpets. a new pulpit Bible, additional sing- 
ing books, psalters, etc. The missionary 
work of the Sunday-school is always open 
for help, and many departments are contrib- 
uting to that need. Many poor children are 
enabled to attend church and Sunday-school 
because of shoes and warm clothing bought 
with money contributed by the Home De- 
partment, 





BosTON, MAss.—Our school is in a rather 
‘‘mixed"’ condition as regards courses of 
study. Some of our grades have the new 
Graded Course Lessons, some the Uniform 
Lessons, and several classes are studying inde- 
pendently of any prescribed course. Our Board 
is wondering just what is the best course for the 
Home Department, which is composed almost 
entirely of adults. We have perhaps ten or 
twelve children of Junior age, but the large 
majority of our more than one hundred mem- 
bers are adults, What would you advise? 


I should most emphatically advise the use 
of the International Uniform Lessons. Noth- 
ing more can be said for them than has been 
said in the past, excepting that the lessons 
this year are perhaps the best yet. The great 
advantage of these lessons lies in the many 
and varied helps that are available on them, 
which the average Home Department mem- 
ber so much appreciates. 

If you can afford it, why not give your 
Home Department members the teachers’ 
magazine which your denomination pub- 
lishes, or The Sunday School Times? From 
them they can get a wealth of light on the 
lesson. If you think it advisable you can, of 
course, give your Juniors the same lessons 
that your Juniors in the Sunday-school are 
using; but in all probability these children 
are in homes where some of the adults be- 
long to the Home Department, and it seems 
to me that it would be better for the Juniors 
to study the Uniform Lessons, especially if 
you can supply the members with either of 
the helps I have suggested. In these the 
lesson is treated for all grades in a most 
helpful way. Do not forget to emphasize the 
fact, when discussing the various courses of 
study, that after all it is the Bible that is to 
be studied ; the particular course of lessons 
is a secondary matter. 
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| Children at Home 


Favorite Colors 
By Emma C. Dowd 
uliet Aubrey came 


HEN Eveline and 
to visit their Chapin cousins, of 


course there must be a party for 
them, and Aunt Ruth, as usual, furnished 
several new games. One that was very 
much liked was Favorite Colors. 

The children were seated around the room, 
and each bidden to decide on a favorite 
color. Then Bertha Chapin began asking 
questions. 

*¢ What did you have for breakfast?’’ she 
inquired of Sally Temple. ‘In your an- 
swer,’’she explained, ‘‘you must mention 
something that shows the color you have 
chosen, and if you want to puzzle me you can 
name as many things of various colors as you 
can well get in. ”’ 

*¢] had buckwheat cakes, bread and but- 
ter, and a banana,’’ answered Sally. 

‘I think your color is yellow, ’’ guessed 
Bertha. 

** No, ’’ laughed Sally. 

*¢ What in the world is it, then ? You have 
to take my place if I miss. ”” 

*¢ Red—a red banana.’’ 

«Oh, I only thought of yellow for the 
banana!’’ cried Bertha, seating herself in 
Sally’s chair. 

** Which do you like best, summer or win- 
ter?’’ asked Sally of Harry Grant. 

*¢ Winter, ’’ he replied, ‘‘ when the grass 
and flowers have on their snow blankets, and 
I can go coasting. ”’ 

*¢ Green, ’’ guessed Sally. 

6 Yes," 

*¢ How could you tell? ’’ queried Lfly Kirt- 
land. ‘‘I thought it must be white, for 
snow.” 

s*Because ‘he lugged in that grass,’ 
laughed Sally. 

#6 Jessica, what did you do this morning ?’’ 

Jessica thought a minute ; then sh@said : 





*¢ IT went out-doors to play, and lofiked up 
in ‘the sky, to see how pretfy it was, @id then 
‘I picked some hollyhocks, to mak some 


flower dolls.’’ 

*¢Is it blue?’’ asked Sally. 

Jessica nodded. ‘But I thought you’d 
guess red or pink—for the hollyhocks.’’ 

‘*How do you like our new teacher, 
Leo?’’ went on Sally. 

*¢ Very much, ”’ he smiled ‘‘and I like to 
look at her, she has such’pretty hair and eyes 
and lips.’’ 

Sally scowled meditatively. ‘* If Ionly knew 
what color her eyes are, for I presume it’s 
hereyes; butIdon’t. Ibelieve they’re blue 
—is it blue ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ he chuckled; ‘*you’re all out! 
Her eyes are brown, and my color is red, for 
her lips.’’ 

So Leo took Sally’s place as questioner. 

But he missed at once, guessing red when 
Alice Chapin said that she liked roses best of 
all flowers, for she had in mind the yellow 
varieties. 

Alice had made six correct guesses when 
Mrs. Hillhouse arrived. 

‘¢Oh, Aunt Ruth, do come and play !’’ she 
begged. ‘*I want to see if I can guess your 
color; but don’t you make me miss.” 

**T shall if I can,’’ laughed her aunt. 

** Did you see the rainbow last night ?’’ 
asked Alice, with a twinkle in her eyes that 
showed she thought she had given Aunt Ruth 
@ poser. 

** Yes, I saw the rainbow,’’ was the quiet 
answer, while the. others chuckled to see 
Alice’s dismayed face. 

**Oh, I never thought that you’d repeat 
it!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I supposed you’d 
have to lug something in—dear me, which 
color can it be! I guess it’s red.’ 

**No,”’ her aunt smiled ; ‘‘it is yellow.”’ 

With a merry laugh Alice gave up her 
place to Mrs. Hillhouse, and everybody was 
at once on the alert, for, as it was her own 
game, they felt sure they would have to give 
very puzzling answers indeed in order to 
make her fail. - To their surprise, however, 
Juliet Aubrey caught her, in a moment, on 
tree; for Aunt Ruth guessed green, when 
the answer should have been—like the tree 
itself—brown. 

And it was little thoughtful Juliet, after 
all, who won the game, for she made ten 
correct guesses, more than anybody else. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
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MEN AND MISSIONS 


By William T. Ellis 


The American newspaper man who made a world-tour 
independent missionary observation 


of 


Rev. W. R. Lambuth, M.D., D.D., Secretary 
Board of Foreign Missions, M. E. Church, 
South, Nashville, Tenn., in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. 

The twenty chapters throb with human inter- 
est. .They cannot fail to stir the ‘blood when 
the heart beats in sympathy with the man in the 
underworld who has not had a chance... . He 
makes us wince at times, when he probes into 
some sore spot, but it is all so good-natured 
and with such a sincere desire to be of help 
that, whether missionary or Board Secretary, 
we must appreciate the brotherliness of it as 
well as the manliness of it.... Mr. Ellis has 
wiped out the line between the secular and the 
religious. We thank him for it. 


Miss N. B. Gaines, Principal, Hiroshama 
Girls’ School of the Southern Methodist 
Church, Hiroshama, Japan. 

There is not a dull page in the book. It 
made me feel more deeply the grandeur of 
missions. 


Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 

For grasp of his subject, wide and accurate 
information gained at first hand, virile, sparkling 
and spicy style, this book is noticeable. 


United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Best in this, that it is a general broad view of 
foreign missions, written not from the inside 


A. W. Halsey, D.D., Secretary Board of Foreign Missions 
of the sbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

The author of this volume, Mr. William T. Ellis, is a 
newspaper man. This book is the result of a tour of obser- 
vation in mission lands made by Mr. Ellis, and is precisely 
what it claims to be, a setting forth of ent and sufficient 
reasons why men should be interested missions. The 
volume is full of facts calculated to awaken and intensify 
interest in missions on the of men. 

Mr. Ellis went to the mission field with an open mind. 
He saw things as they were. He did not hesitate to use the 
trenchant pen of criticism when in his judgment this was 
required. e went also with a sympathetic heart. He was 
no mere globe trotter. He went with a distinct purpose. He 
interviewed all classes and conditions of men. The shallow 
criticisms of missions made by men who knew little or noth- 
ing of the subject he swept away without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, The good qualities of the missionary and his work he 
was quick to detect. He did not, however, put the missionary 
on a pedestal. He looked upon him as a man with human 
infirmities. He was equally quick to detect the fine qualities 
of mind and heart which often shine so conspicuously in 
these ‘soldiers of the cross.” 

Mr. Ellis had an observant eye, a hearing ear, an open 
mind and a responsive heart. He has condensed in this 
volume his observations, interviews, criticisms and sugges- 
tions of things missionary. We commend it most heartily, 
especially to men and to those having charge of men’s or- 
ganizations and to pastors who wish to arouse the men of 
their church to some conception of the world-wide character 
of the missionary movement. 


The Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., New York: 

Iam greatly impressed with its timeliness 
and with the effective wav in which you present 
the subject of missions to the men of our day. 
You were sent around the world on a mission 
larger and more incisive than perhaps you 
realized at the time, and you came back to us 
with stored-up impressions, and a capacity for 
putting them in an interesting and attractive 
way before the lay mind of the Church, just at a 
time when they were ready to listen to a trained 
observer with a large and interesting budget of 
fresh thoughts on missions, both for the plat- 
form and the press. I regard your service in 
this respect as a very interesting illustration of 
God’s choice of a man for a special purpose, 
and the realization of that purpose so admirably 
and effectively. 


The Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D. 
This is a man’s book, for men. It is big and 


- virile, the broad-shouldered, masculine product 


of a real man. The wide and general reading 
of this book by American laymen would mark 
the dawn of a new epoch, not merely in the 
actual work of foreign missions, but in popular 
estimation of the world-problem of the Church 
of Christ. 


John R. Mott, LL.D., F.R.G.S., General 
Secretary World’s Christian Student 





view of the missionary, but of one who travels 


Federation. 








on his own responsibility, whose object is a 
candid study from the point of sympathy and 
whose visits cover a very large part of the Oriental 
field. 


The Christian Advocate, New York, N. Y. 

A layman who is called on to speak on missions will 
find here a multitude of suggestions and illfstrations, 
while the charts and other matter in the appendix on 
*¢ How to Interest Men ’”’ are a real campaign arsenal, 


The Christian Endeavor World, Boston, Mass. 

This is one of the best books to put into the hands 
of hard-headed people that do not see much good in 
missions. They will not fall asieep over it, and it will 
convince them, if anything will, of the value of mis- 
sionary work. 


The Alabama Baptist, Birmingham, Alabama, 

‘* Men and Missions ”’ is the only book that explains 
and embodies the genius of the present remarkable 
arousal of the laymen in the churches to the solution 
of the missionary world-problem, 


The Cumberland Presbyterian, Nashville, Tenn. 
There is nothing better to awaken the intelligent 


layman’s interest in missions on the human side than 
this very book. 


The Lutheran Observei, Philadelphia, Pa. 
It is the most practical, sane, discriminating, lielp- 
ful book on missions that we have seen, 


The Watchman, Boston, Mass, 

It is the most direct, telling, attractive and con- 
vincing treatment of Christian missions, It kindles 
the imagination and stirs the blood. 


Lieut.-Colonel E, W. Halford, Vice-Chairman Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

The book is a vital and helpful contribution to the 
literature so prodigally preparing for the use of men, 
who are coming into actual touch with the foreign 
missionary problem and propaganda. The chapter on 
the awakened and changed world is a masterful, digni- 
fied, and comprehensive survey of conditions that ad- 
dress specially intelligent business men, and all others 
with world-vision and world-interest. 


Prof. William G. Seiple, Ph.D., Sendai, Japan. 

We have enjoyed its refreshing candor, and feel 
sure that it will go far to getting the men of our 
churches to understand the missionary and his work 
far better than they have in the past. 


** Men and Missions ”’ is an exceedingly timely 
book. It illustrates and emphasizes one of the 
most hopeful and characteristic aspects of the mod- 
ern missionary awakening—the marked recognition 
on the part of laymen of their unique responsibility 
to promote the world-wide extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 


The Rev. S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S., D.D., of 
Arabia. 

There is not the least doubt that this will prove she 
missionary book of the year. It comes at the right 
moment, is written by the right man and has the right 
message, Itis the Christian soldier’s manual of tactics, 
bound in khaki cloth, and to be carried in the knap- 
sack in the campaign for world conquest. 


The Rev. George Heber Jones, D.D., Seoul, Korea, 
The Korea Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

It constitutes a notable contribution to the presenta- 
tion of foreign missions of to-day. There were so 
many good things in it thet I hardly know what to 
mention. But I was particularly impressed with your 
call to the foreign missionaries to be a little more mas- 
culine in meeting the blatant critics who have so long 
gone unanswered, except as friends like yourself go 
out in our defense, 


' What the Book Contains 


I, A Man and the World. 
II. The Awaking World. 
Ill, The New Patriotism. 
IV. <A Man’s Job. 
V. Story of a Personal Investment. 
VI. Some Things Masculine in Missions. 
VII. The Layman’s Movement. 


VIII. After Interest—What? 
IX. The Facts at First Hand. 
X. Some Darling Delusions, 
XI. Field Problems for Men’s Solving. 
XII. The Men and the Boards. 
XIII. The Criticism of Missions. 


XIV. The Missionary Under Fire. 
XV. Looking at Missions in the Large. 
XVI. ‘‘In this Generation ?’’ 
XVII. Brotherhood—A World Goal. 
XVIII, When the Gospel Comes Back. 
XIX. The Ultimate Issues. 
XX. The Spiritual Side of Missions. 


Following these chapters, Mr. Ellis has added an extensive appendix on Missionary Methods for Men, showing how to interest, organize 


and train men for missions, how to raise money and advertise the work. 


He also gives missionary statistics concerning the greatest names and 


events in mission history, a list of mission lands, their population and converts, statistics of the number of missionaries, gifts, etc.,—a rich 


storehouse of needed information. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid 
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of illustrations, etc. 
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I use it personally to find the.meaning of. phrases, to 


gain the geographical knowledge, and for its helpful illustrations.’ 


arbell’ 
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International S. S. Lessons 


BY MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. 


G, ‘‘ Has won its way to the front rank by genuine merit, hav- 
Gives the ordinary teacher 
pretty nearly all the help possible.’’—Christian Guardian. 


» (Postpaid $1.15.) 
J. H. Jowett says: © Exceedingly well done. 


ing attained almost to perfection. 


$1.00 net. 
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Sunday School Architecture. 


With Suggestions and Plans for 


This Manual is the outcome of fourteen years of practical experience as a Sunday-school Educator, 
Organizer, and Lecturer, It is fully illustrated with drawings, diagrams and pictures, and represents the 
latest word on the Modern Progressive Graded Sunday-school. Illustrated, cloth, net $1.25. 
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A Most Valuable my 
on the Lessons for 1912 


of which many thousands have 
been sold in past years, is 


A Chart of 
Christ’s Journeyings 
By C. E. Arnold, A.M. 
On map paper, 9%x 19 inches, 


folded within stiff covers, 34x64: 


inches. _ Eour,clear outline. jour- 
ney maps, showing the various 

» yperiods of Jesus), ministry,,.jwith: 
the events, and the location. of 
the. Scripture paSsageés:in parallel 
columns. ' 
The helpfulness of this simple 
little chart can hardly be over- 
stated.. One glance at the chart 
itself will convince you. Price, 
20 cents, postpaid. 
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-A Man’s Questions ,, 


JANUARY 27, 1912 








Discussed by 


bert E. Speer 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 

that are troubling the wives or mothers or sisters of men as they seek light 

and help for those who are dear to them, will be considered in this depart- 

ment. Such questions may be addressed to*Mr. Speer in care of The Sun- 

‘day School Times. -Questions in the field of Bible study and Sunday-school 
work are treated in other departments of the paper. 


Question.—In a business transaction between 
myself and another member of the same church, 
a misunderstanding occurred of which I was 
unaware for months afterward. When | learned 
of it, I invited the other man with his wife and 
others to have the matter rectified. One pro- 
posal by the complainant was that I had done 
a wrong, had acted so dishonestly that it re- 
quired a money compensation. I made a 
counter proposal that the business transaction 
be undone without depreciation or loss to either 


were then made for parting in a friendly man- 
ner and no ill-will or hard feeling to be shown. 
‘This also was rejected by him, but not by his 
wife or family, who still are friendly. Now 
since the interview, he, if met by myself, my 
wife, or my son and spoken to, whether on the 
street or at church, in company or alone, refuses 
to acknowledge the cordial greeting ; yet he is 
present in church every Lord's Day morning, 
and considers himself a good member. 

What am I to do?—continue to speak to 
him, and in doing so perhaps make mvself 
more offensive? I have not the slightest ill- 
will or feeling toward him, even if he does so 
accuse and treat me, for my conscience is clear 


and the judgment of others who know the trans- | 


aetion say I could not do anything else than 
what was then proposed. Are my wife and 


son also to continue to address him when he | 
will not even look at them, although I myself | 
am the person who is blamed? In fact, what , 
is to be done? This is a wide question, for | 


sometimes it applies to members of the same 
family, or to members of adjoining houses and 
ill you give particular advice for this 
Gase, and advice in general as tothe right course 


in similar cases? 


R..genexal,,answer,] ‘quote the words 
of Dr, Jowett, ii.a recent sermon en- 
_ titled ‘s Lets, Haye, Begce 5... 5.0, 
‘« Let us take this'lamp.of S¢ripture guid- 
ance concerning: the Fatier’s ways and hold 


‘| it above» some of the disjointed and dis- 


ordered affairs of men. ‘Take it to family 
life, where there is cold aloofness, or heated 
quarrelsomeness and strife. Family life 
ought to be like the Master’s seamless robe, 
but too often it is torn into shreds. And 
often again this tattered vesture is to be 
found in presumably Christian homes, where 
the Prince of Peace is supposed to dwell. 


Well, what shall we do?, What ouglit we. 


todo? I mean we who are here this morn- 


ing, and who-may be the torn shreds of the | 


holy robe, what ought we to do? I know 
we think we have right on our side, and I 


know that peace can never prevail until :the | 


right is regnant:. I know that, and_I have 
just been proclaiming it from the sacred 
Word. But then the Father-peacemaker 
has right on his side, and what did’ he do ? 


‘Having made peace through the blood of | 
You say you ‘won’t budge!’ | 


his cross.’ 


The Father did! You say you ‘ won’t move 


a hair’s-breadth.’ It sounds like the strength | 


of courage ; it is really the weakness of cow- 
ardice. It .is: not valor for the truth, it is 
the recoil from Calvary, it is shrinking from 
your own cross, You say, ‘If he wants 
peace, he must make. the first approach.’ 
And is that the Father’s way? | thought 
that this told us the order of the heavenly 
doings : ‘ We love, because he first loved us,’ 


*** Oh, not upon our waiting eves, 
Lord, did the heavenly lustre break : 
Not to our love’s beseeching cries 
Did love divine slow answer make. 
We made no haste to seek thy face, 
‘Thy angels found no listening ear : 
We did not urge thy pe soma grace, 
Nor win thy distant glory near. 
Oh, no! thy voice was first to speak : 
‘Fhv glory, Lord, was swift to come : 
Thv love made gracious haste to seek 
And sweetly urge the wanderer home.’ 


‘**He made the first approach, He 


‘emptied himself.’ He ‘made peace 
through the blood of his cross.’ And I 


| do not hesitate to say that any family strifes 


and quarrels represented here this morning 
could be ended in a week, if only we are 
brave enough to crucify our pride and seek 
peace by the’ bidod of our own cross. ‘ He 


‘Blessed are the peacemakers’ who seek 
peace through their own cross, ‘for they 
shall be called ’—because they are—‘the 
children of God.’ ”’ 

For specific counsel. Make sure that in 
your heart you have freely forgiven and 
truly love. Do not obtrude yourself upon 





| for friendliness. 


oe ; A | matter to any one, 
of us. This was rejected. Endeavors bv friends | i 


him, but be ready with your wife.and son 
Do not speak about the 

Let it die away into the 
past. If criticized, let others defend your 
course. Do him every good tuin you can 
without his knowing about it. . Pray about 
it. Good will and prayer and patience will 
prevail in the end, even though the years of 
waiting may be full of sorrow and discomfort. 





Question.— Moses in pleading for Israel after 
the offense of the golden calf, and our Lord in 
his prayer recorded in John 17, reason with 
God in behalf c, their petitions. If it is true 
that our. Father in heaven is readier to give 
good things to them that ask than we are to 
| give good gifts to.our children, wherein arises 





| the necessity of argument and pleas in prayer ? 


| “I"HE fact that Moses and our Lord did 
thus pray shows that this is the natural 
§ and reasonable way to pray... If prayer 
ig reasonable, then it is reasonable prayer 
| that is right. Prayer is intercourse between 
| & child and his Father. We are Warranted 
| in speaking with God just.as we:wowld to’ a 
| father, and this is what our hearts: instinet- 
| ively do. The difficulty suggested goes right 
fQwn to the raots of the questions. ofaprayd:, 
| IS prayer reasonable? If not Leh Bes e 
| me. of, actugk s@ntreaty aid, 
_ Wrong,.. But jl prayercegeasgral 
‘ Hatural. formset ehitesty a petition at 
right. God answers the prayer of intelligent 
faith.. Faith needs. to -state to God.the % 
telligent ground of its, requests. -.As Jeremy 
‘Taylor says, ‘* Easines’ of desire is*a ‘gr 
enemy to the success of a good man’s prayét. 
I¢ must be an .intent, zealous, busy, opera- 
tive prayer. For, consider what a huge ip- 
decency it is, that a’ man should ‘speak ¢o 
God -fer.a ‘thing--that-lie values not. .Obr 
prayers upbraid our spirits, when we beg 
tamely for those things for which we ought 
to die.’’. For importunate and reasoning 
prayer a place exists in the universe... Such 
prayer was intended to be 4 ‘force .isv'it? just 
as truly as free will or. friendship. ; ‘The very 
| reality of the prayer depends on its direct 
| ness, intensity, and persistent pleading. © 









Question.—In our school there are two 
classes of boys about the same age (sixteen 
| years). ‘The ‘otherteacher has planned a boys’ 
| club, .to_include his class and mine, on the 
‘‘secret.”’ order similar to the Masonic Lodge. 
A Greek name such ‘as is used in college: amid 
high-school fraternities will be used. ‘The ob- 
ject is to provide a social and educational cen- 
| ter to help and hold the boys for Christ and the 
} Sunday-school.” Would any harm result to the 
boys or the cause of Christ by adopting the 
**secret’’ idea and the Greek name ? 


HE name does not matter, provided it 

is nothing more than a name. But if 

' | answer your question. out of my own 
conviction, | must say that I hate the ele- 
ment of secrecy. ‘The innocent privacy 
which you have in mind will probably.doaw 
harm, and will perhaps- make’ the bovs aji- 
preciative of their feilowship. But seciet 
exclusive organizations have two great draw. 
backs. One is their secrecy, which wraps 
things in darkness, while what we want to 
cultivate in boys is sunlit openness ; and the 
other is their divisiveness, their denial of the 
full, broad, equal brotherhood of men. Can’t 
you make the club private without secrecy or 
too much mystery, and can’t you give it 
some name full of the traditions of chivalry 
or supporting the idea of sacrificial courage, 
atid make it go by the pace you set for the 
boys in wholesome sport or living human in- 





| terests or unselfish work of some kind for 
that:foseth his life for my-sake shall find it.’ | 


others ? 
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|(Books Worth Noting] 





Winning the Oregon Country (By the 
Rev. John T. Faris).—The stirring tales of 
the frontiefsman’s conquest of the sturdy 
forests of the Northwest cannot be told too 
often, The pioneer is a fading personality. 
Ilis bravery is in danger of being mislaid. A 


pilgrimage of Indians, traveling 2,000 miles 


ior a ** White Book,’’ the answering jour- 
ney of Jason Lee, the cross-continent ride 
of Marcus Whitman, the tragic massacre 
of the residents of the mission, and the 
final triumph of the work in the North- 
west, are skilfully told in a mission-study 
book of sterling value. (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. Cloth, §ocents; paper, 35 
cents ; postage, 8 cents.) 

The Life that is Christ,—‘‘ A man’s 

b,’? **a man’s questions,” ‘*a man’s re- 
igion,’’—these are virile twentieth century 
catchwords. Back of them is a deeper 

— ‘a man’s life’? ‘* The Life that is 
Christ ’’ is.a clarion call to men to find this 
deeper secret. It gathers together the mes- 
sages given toa large Brotherhood Conven- 
tion by men who have given up trying to 
live any other life than the life of Christ. 
William A. Sunday, that son of sanctified 
thunder, who turns upside down whatever 
part of the world he touches, in two ad- 
dresses presents a dying world, a sick church 
—and Christ. A layman gives his own inti- 
mate personal experience of Christian bar- 
renness changed to Christian richness, de- 
feat changed to victory, in an address on 
*¢The Life that Wins.’? Other addresses 
give disquieting truths about prayer, Bible 
study, the world’s need, an apathetic church, 
and the solution of all in the Life that is 
Christ. This volume embodies a_ living 
message to living men. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
United Presbyterian Men’s Movement. 50 
-cents, postpaid.) 

Personality in Christ and in Our- 
selves (By W. Sanday D.D.).—Here is 
an important supplement to the author’s re- 
cent book, ** Christologies Ancient and‘Med- 
ern.’’ It’ consists of two lectures with a 
supplementary chapter, and is a reverent 
endeavor to’ penetrate into the mystery of 
the Incarnation, Dr, Sanday wishes to ap- 


‘ply to it some of our philosophical ideas and 


categories. He illustrates the Incarnation 


'| by means of our personal experience of 2 


meeting of the human and the divine in the 
sub-conscious realm of life. He thinks that 
in the work of the Holy Spirit below the 
surface of our consciousness we shall find a 
key to the nature of the union between the 
‘human and the divine in Christ. It is to be 
feared that this suggestion will not carry us 
far, because of the fundamental differences 
between the consciousness of Christ and our- 
selves in regard both to sin and to time. 
And, ‘so far, our ablest Christian philosophi- 
cal thinkers are not satisfied with Dr. San- 
day’s position. Like everything he writes, 
the pamphlet is marked by such self-reveal- 
frankness and -candor, such ability and 
scholarship, that it is certain to obtain the 
attention it deserves from those most capable 
of dealing with it. (Oxford University Press. 


§0 cents.) 
‘the 


Being a Boy in Korea 


(Continued from page 53) 


fought desperately against sleep, for fear that, 
if he yielded to the temptation at such a time, 
his grandmother’s threat would come true, 
and his eyebrows and lashes be forever after 
white. At the hour of midnight the food 
was placed before the shrine, prayers were 
chanted, and a welcome offered the ancestral 
spitits, At dawn, when the spirits were sup- 
posed to take their departure, the ceremonies 
were repeated, and only then did the family 
stretch themselves on the floor for a brief 
rest. 

Very piously did young Too Yungi join in 
all these filial observances, and his parents 
sighed with relief and satisfaction as they 
looked forward to the time when their own 
shades should be added to those of the de- 
parted. 

Time passed on, and Too Yungi became 
a man, with wife and children of his own. 
Then a great change came over the commu- 
nity at the foot of the mountain. Away 
across the sea, from a wonderful western 
land never. heard of before, came strange- 
looking people, who took up their abode, 





and taught-a st doctrine coneerning the 
only true and living God, and a gracious Way 
which he had provided by which all might. 
come unto Him and find peace unto their 
souls. No more beating of drums and gongs 
and offerings of dreary oblations to propitiate 
spiteful. devils ; no more weary climbing of 
mountain paths to pour out wounded and 
broken hearts at Booddha’s wooden feet; 
only acceptance of a Saviour who had been 
bruised and hurt in their place, and whose 
joy it was, not to tease and torment, but to 
bind up and heal, 

Some scoffed, many doubted ; but the Truth 
held its Gwn, and one by one men, women, 
and children opened their hearts and homes 
to the blessed influences of the gos Nest- 
ing places for devils which had been cherished 
in every house for generations were torn 
down and thrown away, ancestral tablets 
were deposed from their high places, and the 
path up to Booddha’s retreat grew up in 
grass and the rank mountain fern. 

Too Yungi accepted these new teachings 
with all the fervor of a strong nature, and 
soon became leader of the little group. As 
their numbers increased, they felt the need 
of a building in which to meet, All thoughts 
turned to the temple on the mountain. No- 
where were there timbers so fine, and stones 
so large and well cut. No sooner suggested 
than done, and poor old Booddha, who had 
fancied himself the idol of the neighborhood, 
was taken down from his sacred shelf and 
thrust to one side, while the roof that had 
sheltered him for so many years.was taken 
to pieces before his very eyes. Booddha 
thought it a sad end to so long and Jofty a 
career, but alas, it was not the end, | Pres- 
ently the missionary came along on his 
rounds, and Toa Yungi, who had learned to 
his astonishment that there were countries 





where idols were not known, prompily, and 
from Booddha’s standpoint wery ungratefully, | 


gave him away, in the hope that, when Chris- | 


tian people saw what Koreans ignorantly 
worshiped, they might be moved to even 
greater zeal in the propagation of the gospel. 

This is the story of bow one little Korean 
boy grew tip from a heathen childhood to 
Christian ‘wjanhood, and if you stiduld visit 
Korea to-day you might come upon him 
trudging here and there throughqut the re- 
gion where he was born, teaching, strength- 
ae oe exhorting the little band whom 
the rd has called. out from among the 
heathen,.and refreshing with his strong young 
faith the missionary himself, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Surprised Doctor 
IMustrating the Effect of Food 


The remarkable adaptability of Grape- 
Nuts food to stomachs so disordered that 
they will reject everything else, is illus- 
trated by the case of a woman in Ra- 
cine, Wis, 

‘* Two years ago,” she says, ‘'I was at- 
tacked by a stomach trouble so serious 
that for a long time I could not take 
much of any sort of food. Evem the 
various kinds prescribed by the doctor 
produced most acute pain; 

‘* We then got some Gtape-Nuts food, 
and you can imagine. my surprise and 
delight when I found.that I could eat it 








with a relish and without the slightest | 


distress, 

** When the doctor heard of it he told 
me to take several small portions each 
day, because he feared I would grow 
tired of it as I had of all other food. 

‘**But to his surprise (and that of 
everybody else), I did not tire of Grape- 
Nuts, and became better day by day, 
till, after some weeks, my stomach en- 
tirely recovered and I was able to eat 
anything my appetite craved» 

**My nerves, which had become so 
weakened that I feared I would become 
insane, were also restored by the Grape- 
Nuts food in connection with Postum, 
which has become our table beverage. 
I appreciate most gratefully and thank- 
fully the good that your food prepara- 
tions have done me, and shall be glad 
to answer any letters inquiring as to my 
experience.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a reason.’ 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. i 
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The Heart 
of the Bible 


Specially prepared for Young People, 
Parents and Teachers, for the Home 
and School, by 


Ella Broadus Robertson 


HIS book differs 
from any other 
blished in the 
t that it contains 
all the principal 
stories and events 
of the Bible in his- 
torical order, in the 
exact language of 
the Bible itself, 
using the latest and 
bést translation, 
the American Stan- 
dard Version, 
The idea was suggested to the author by 
the desire of her children for Bible stories 
‘*just as they are told in the Bible."’ 








The Sunday School Times says: 
‘It is just this kind of book that many 
arents have wanted to use in reading the 
ible with their children; and the children 
will not be the only beneficiaries of the fine 
work that Mrs. Robertson has done." 


Large, clear type, 8 full page colored and 16 
black and white illustrations. Size 5x7% ins. 


Cloth, beautifully decorated cover, $1.00 net 
Limp Leather, gold top < + $1.50 met 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 10¢ years 
381A Fourth A th St., New York 


Ss ee Membership 


» New York 
Each certificate contains three perforated coupons 
and stub. ¢ two coupons are given to the scholar 
in case ot removal. One of the coupons serves as an 
introduction, while the other is to be returned to the 
school issuing it. The coupon is sent to the 
school as a reminder that a transfer certificate has 
been issued, and if not presented that an effurt should 
be made to secure the new scholar. Orthe stub re- 
maining in the book a record of the transfer is kept. 
25 certificates bousd in book form, 30 cents net, postpaid 
“I wish the use of ‘this certificate was universal.’’— 
Marion Lawrance. 


Eaton & Mains, Pubs., 2 gt Aye; 


K AG § ay a Sear at bite 
© 7 
agent Ad, i oth se d 
je our . in is rT mace 
hours. Oxr ow 
Bible House 


$77. fe sales first ents make money. 
The laternational Dept. S.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oklahoma Real Estate 
' Mortgages 


Made in good agricultural districts where climate is 
mild and crops widely diversified, Net the Investor 
the enest income consistent with maximum of 
safety. 

et us send you Booklet telling about our securities 
and our field. 

THE JEPPERSON TRUST COMPANY 
McAlester, Okiahoma 
































F YOU are planning aed 
Birthday Exercises of any kind, 
or want incidents from the life of 

Lincoln to help in addresses or in 
teaching, as the time of his birthday, 
February 12, draws near, you will find 
exceedingly valuable materiai in 
little book by Major W. H, Lam- 
BERT, entitled 


The 
Faith of 
Abraham 
Lincoln 


Some of. Lincoln’s utterances may be 
a surprise to many of those who have 
never had access to the materia! that 
Major Lambert’s studies have brought 
to the light. This is a monograph of 
decided importance and richness in 
Lincoln literature. 


Price, 35 cents, postpaid 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimMEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely c can 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ether. If a housewife wants the 
Joctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to Jet the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. © 
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7 She Woh ee 
It isn’t the size of an advertisement in number 
ofilines, but its size in suggestion that counts, 
Here is a big 


_clais to subscribe fot The Sunday Schoot 


Times. ‘And 460 nowt =| 
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You’ll 
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Come 
West! 


Yes sir, yes ma’am,you’ll 
come right into this gar- 
den land of yours where 
birds sing. and flowers 
bloom all year; where 
winter is buta name! You'll come into your 
own in the wonder states of the Pacific Cony 
2 i 3 2 to sit t 
Life’s Worth Living Viner? fire 
and plan what yovll do about the veal west ; 
not this.year,perbaps,but before many years. For 
the call of the veal west is right in your blood. 
Will you listen to over 100,000 men and women 
-members of the Sunset League—who want 
you to know the veal west as they know it? Will 
you kindly sign and mail the accompa AG 
coupon TO-DAY? And enter into the spirit o 
good living and sunshine and gladness ! 
We want to tell you the name of a family in 
your own neighborhood who _ know the 
real west. They want to help ~_ now, 2. 
. brings to yourhome or office 
A 2c. Stamp immedtately a sample 
copy of “ Sunset—The Pacific Monthly Maga- 
zine,” with "its magnifidént. four-color photo- 
graphs of Western scenes: a booklet describing 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco 
and the Panama-California Exposition at San 
Diego in 1915; and any one of our-descriptive 
booklets’about tay ble ey Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Neenda; frizona ox Netw Mevico. 
Besides, that 2c. stamp puts at yerer command 
the “‘Sunset—The Pacific Monthly” Informa- 
tion Bureau. Let it tell you everything you 
want to know about this real west of pase. 
And we'll send inforniation about the Sunset 
League that has no dues. 




















“GET ACQUAINTED” COUPON 

Sunset—THe Paciric MonTHLY MAGAZINE 

INFORMATION HKurREAU, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find 2c. stamp. Please 
send, fully prepaid, Exposition booklets, marked 
copy of Sunset—The Pacific Monthly Magazine, 
and Booklet about 


, without any further 
* obligation on my part. 


Ss, nck ks Os 6 Krk ek he Se 


Street . 


City or town . State... . . Ke 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, February 11, 1912. 
The Christian Virtues. II. Generosity 
(2 Cor. 9: 6-15. Consecration 
meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

Mon.—Generous gifts (Exod. 35 : 4, 5, 2I- 
25). 

TUES.—Gifis that grow (Prov. 3 :9, 10). 


WED. —Generous service (2 Cor. 12: 12-17). 
‘!HUR.—Generous hospitality (Heb. 13 : 1- 


3). 
Frt.—Generous in thought (Phil. 2 : 2-9). 
Sat.—The tithe (Mal. 3 : 8-12). 











F THE first Christian virtue is courage or 
unflinching fidelity, the second is gener- 
osity or the unwithholding outpouring of 

love. God, who is truth, is also love, and he 
‘*so loved that he gave.’’ That is the way 
love showed itself. That is the way in which 
love always shows itself. Itgives. Itis this 
outgoing, outgiving nature of love which 
lies at the back of the mystery of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. God is not bare 
self-sufficiency, a hard and lonely and isolated 
personality, Ile is Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit, love within love and love surrounding 
all; It is too deep for us, but it is truth that 
we can feel; for God who is love must be in 
himself both lover and beloved; Father and 
Son and Spirit of love all one and all love. 
God himself is the great Giver, Every 
good and perfect gift cometh down from him. 
He so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son. Herein is love, not that we love God; 
but that he loved us, and that he gave. This 
‘is his very nature; No one could be with 
God and be anything but a giver: He would 
soon see that holding is not: possessing, that 
‘the only Hving is shating, that life is love, 
and that love is giving. All that we have 
\.God gave, and he gave that we might have 
wherewith to give. To keep it is to lose it. 

‘We lose what.on durselyes we spend. 

We have, as treasure without end, 
Whatever: Lérd; to ‘Thee wé lend, 
Who givest all.’’ 


How gveatly people differ in this matter of 
generosity! Some are unconsciously ‘‘near,’’ 
always exacting  or- expecting.:from. others, 
never quietly and by.nature assuming their 
share or more than their share, but, in ex- 
pressive ‘metaphors, ‘‘ sponging’’ or ** leech- 
ing.’’ 
attend to things, assuming the whole burden, 
paying the whole bill, saying nothing about 
it, glossing it over, rejoicing to give and to 
escape notice in giving. 

Even if we do not have money to give, 
there are far more valuable things—time and 
service and interest and courtesy. . In some 
homes we feel at once the heavenly air of the 
giving spirit. All have their own work and 
duties, but each is eager to help another and 
all are on their feet to serve the stranger, to 
meet his interest, to anticipate his desire, to 
rest his heart as in a friendly place. What 
kind of a home is our home? ‘Is each indi- 
vidual’s interest first, or is each one’s will to 
please the rest the primary law? 

For a wonderful picture of the vanity of 
selfishness read P, T. Forsyth’s account of 
Watts’ painting ‘* Sic Transit’’ in ** Religion 
in Art,’’ one of the finest books we have in 
interpretation of the best English pictures of 
the last century. 

We should learn to be generous for our 
life’s sake. All around us are men whose 
natures have shriveled, who are now almost 
incapable of God. -They can amass. and re- 
tain, but they cannot give. They can spend 
for luxury or mere pleasure or vanity, for the 
gratification of qualities of character which 
are alien to God, but they have lost all power 
of generous unselfishness. ‘The sight of such 
young men in any country is one of the sad- 
dest of all sights, men who think they are 
rich and clothed and dream that they are in 
society, when they are poor and naked and 


| forsaken, with poor dried snips of soul, no 


fit fuel even for the fires which are to burn 
the waste rubbish of the world. Let us es- 
cape such doom by giving of our money, 
our friendship, our. time, our interest, our- 
selves, to God and ‘men, giving with lavish 
hand, unwithholdingly, «she has.given; who 





has opened his hand and poured out the world. 








Others are always slipping in ahead to | 
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Copyright, 7914, 6 
The Bauer Chemical Co. 


Mme, Sarah Grand 
Author of the “‘ Heavenly 
Twins,” writes: 

**1 began to take Sanato- 
gen after nearly four years’ 
enforced idleness ‘from ex- 
treme debility, and felt the 
benefit almost immediately. 
And now, after taking it stead- 
ily three times a day . for 
twelve weeks, I find myselt 
able to enjoy both work and 
play again, and also am able 
to do as much of both as 1 
ever did.” 


Hall Caine 
‘The dramatist, writes: 
br 4 expetience of Sang- 
togen’ as en that asa tonic 
nérve tood it. has on more 
than one ovcasian benéfited 
me. 


“t © va 


John Burroughs 
‘Lhe distinguished: natur- 
alist and autho: writés ; 
“1 am sure-I have. been 
greatly benefited by Sana- 
togen. My -sleep: is _fifry 
per cent. better than it was 
one year ago, and my mind 


,and strength are much im- 


proved. 


Lady Henry Somerset 
the prominent social re 
form advocate, writes: 

**Sanatogen undoubtedly 
restores sleep, invigorates the 
nerves and braces the patient 
to health. | have watched 
its effect on people whose 
nervous systems have. been 

entirely undermined, and 1 


have proved Sanatogen to be 


most valuable. 
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By: Signing 


Saiatogen isthe 


(Lesson for Feb: try JANUARY 27, 19#2 
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their Declaration of 
Confidence in Sanatogen 


AMOUS men and women of many lands, of many 
occupations in the strenuous life of the modern 
world—and fifteen thousand practising physicians 

have written words of golden praise for that greatest of 
food-tonics—Sanatogen. 


‘These remarkably enthusiastic endorsements by men and 
women of thought and action, and by scientists of emi- 
nence in a conservative profession, recognize the splen- 
did efficiency of Sanatogen as a tonic food, as are-creative 


builder of nerve strength, as sustaining nourishment for 


impoverished conditions of the human gystem, 


Sanatogen reaches sources ef, energy that, have been exhausted, 

and feeds them with its highlyassimilable, condiructive elements— 

Senay en sheet reactiow Bs in the — of drugs, the cells. and tigsués . 

that have been dangerously drained of their necessiry"support: 
combination 

| debilitated nerves. 





® , 


of elements that,answer the hunget: 


-The wide success of Sanafogen‘aé°a naltval, elaine? food to brain and 


body, has inspired a’ striking dad very untisial manifestation of confidence 
on the part of scientists and.laymen alike—-men who -have ‘seen.and ex- 
periented ‘its upbuilding power—men who know what it. will do.  7hetr 
confidence is an assurance to you. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. in- 
vestigate our claims first if you like,.and we are only teo glad 
to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any. case 
write at once for our book,’* Our Nerves of Tomorrow ,;’’ t- 
ten in an absorbingly interesting style, poantitntiy illustrated, 
and containing facts and information v interest to you. 
This book also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen 
which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—tf not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of Price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. #3.2rgrtt Bagise 

















When answering advertisements please mention The Sunday School Times, 





is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticul- 
tural publication of. the day—really a book of 204 pages. 5 colored plates 
and over 800 photo sasravings, showin actual results withoutexaggeration. 


It is a mine of information of everyt 


ing in Gardening either for pleasure or profit 


and embodies the results of over sixty-four years of practical expérience. 


f ‘lo give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 
& liberal offer: 
”* 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And also. Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50 Cent ‘‘ HENDERSON ”’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Let- 
tuce, Scarlet Globe Radish, Henderson’s invincible. Asters, 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer Sweet ! eas, in 
a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent- cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of 
our new Garden Guide and Record. ‘This is a hand book of general 
garden information, planting tables, cooking receipts, cultural directions, 
etc., etc.; and ‘in all is one of the most necessary and vaiuable of our 
many publications. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


3S &.37 
CORTLANDT Sr. 
New YorK City 
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